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In God’s Own Time 
By F. E. B. 


SAW a vision. ‘Strike !"’ spake séme great voice 
To my sad soul, and Passion muttered ‘ Yea ;”’ 
And so I raised my. arm to clear the way 
Of sinful things, but futile was the choice. 
For then a milder voice began to chide, 
And bade me lower the hand which God had made 
To succor, not to scourge,—-not harm, but aid 
And build up that which had been cast aside. 
Then rose the wrath within, and pled anon : 
‘«O truth ! O destiny ! O everything 
That stands for justice! nay, | cannot keep 
My will inert where reason bids me on."’ 
Came word : *‘ The harvest is not ripe to reap ; 
In time shall come the reaping of the King.”’ 
Leaaville, Colo. 


x 2% % 


Loditorial 


We have no right to count as of 
little worth any gift from God. 
And what that we have or are is not a gift from 
God? ‘‘ What hast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive?’’ Let us therefore care for whatever we are 
and have as a choice treasure of God’s, to be guarded 
forGod. As Tennyson says, let each one of us say : 


Guarding God's Own 


‘This life of mine 
I guard, as God's high gift, from scathe and wrong.’’ 


% 


Stimatus ot Who that pleads for the King 

Opposition would not rather face opposition 
than heartless acquiescence? Missionaries write 
at the Muhammadans in Persia have a way of assent- 
hg readily to all they say. Here is difficulty almost 
> hopelessness. Ezekiel knew it: ‘‘ And, lo, thou 
unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instru- 


“ness. 


ment: for they hear thy words, but they do them 
not.’’ Bitterness is better than mawkishness, and 
cold than lukewarmness ;. and contradictions are 
worth more to honest people and their causes than 
empty compliments. 


% 


God’s Knowledge Our heaveuiy Father has a way of 
of what We Shall Be |ooking at us his children that 
ought to be a great comfort and incentive to us. 
He sees, not merely what we are, but what we shall 
be, and for the joy set before him of the perfected 
work endures the days of crudeness and mistake. 
He sees the man in the child, the painting in the 
sketch, the angel in the marble. If he saw us only 
in ourselves, he would see us only as we are ; but, 
seeing us in Christ, he sees beyond repentance and 
trust and struggle, beyond justification and santifica- 
tion and glorification, to the cap-stone of Christlike- 
And ‘‘let every man that hath this hope in 
hiin purify himself, even as He is pure.’’ 


“ 


Palling Easier than Falling is easier than climbing. In 

Climbing consequence, it takes less time and 
effort to get from the top to the bottom of a preci- 
pice, if a man will simply let go his hold and_ ‘11, 
than it does to get to the top by persevering, in 
holding on and struggling upward. This represents 
A writer, in an at- 
tractive work of fiction, describing the struggle of a 


the two ways in the universe. 


man who resolved to do a noble deed when he was 
tempted to do a less noble one that would be easier, 
asks the pregnant question, ‘‘ Why is it that the 
right things are so frequently unpleasant ?’’ ‘‘ Why 
is it?’’ Just because it 7s. The vk¥iverse is made 
that way, and so are we. We can fall without an 
effort, but it costs an effort to climb. The wrong way 
is broad and easy, and is thronged ; the right way 
is strait and narrow, and is less tempting. But when 
we think of the future and the end, who of us will 
hesitate to meet the cost, and finally to rejoice in 
the results of victory ? 
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**God is love.’’ It is not merely 
Our Eternal Choice ‘ . . 

that he is loving, but he is love. 
Love ever goes out from God, as light and heat ever 
go out from the shining sun as the great central 
orb of our planetary universe. We can shut away 
ourselves from the blessed influence of God’s love, 
but we cannot change, or cause to cease, the blessed 
and ceaseless love of God. God’s love keeps on 
going out toward all that God ever made or ever 
loved. It does not change, even when man changes. 
Yet even the blessed and changeless love of God 
does not, and cannot, force itself on an unwilling 
soul which will not yield to it, or receive it, or be 
open to it. God himself has given to every soul 
the power to turn away from him, to shut itself up 
from him, to resist or refuse the influence he ever 
proffers yet never forces. 
change, God cannot. God cannot cease to love 
while he is God, ‘for God is love,—not merely has 
love. but 7s love. Man can cease to love by refus- 


In that sense man can 


ing to accept God, or the influence of God’s love, 
from which alone comes all love, in any creation of 
God. God in his love gives to us the privilege and 
power of receiving that love, and so of sharing it 
unto eternal life, or of deliberately shutting our- 
selves away from it unto eternal death. What a 
responsibility ! 
*£%% 


Learning How to Be Cultivated 


HERE is in most people something that rebels 
against any too obvious efforts to improve 
them. One of our most successful workers in the 
social™ settlement énterprise has remarked that we 
are seldom conscious of any desire to improve our 
best friends. The desire may be there, but we are 
unconscious of it, and, if we do improve our friends, 
it is in a natural and delicate fashion. That is the 
way we would all like to be improved, if possible. 
We do not like people who begin to get the moral 
out of a story at the very beginning. We may be- 
lievé in sermons in stones without wishing our com- 
panion to preach to us at each boulder we meet, 
and we may be susceptible to the glory of a sunset 
without wishing to talk much about it. The homi- 
letical instinct, as it is called, may be a very fine 
instinct or a very disagreeable one, accurding as it 
is managed ; but we sometimes mistrust that the man 
who has it is more anxious to make something out 
of the event he‘is preaching about than he has been 
beforehand to let the event make something out of 
him. 

But this distrust of preaching and moralizing and 
improvement may get to be too much of a bugbear, 
and prevent us from receiving a great amount of cul- 
We may object to the whisk- 
ing out of a note-book on all occasions, or making 


ture and inspiration. 


every occurrence, whether fitly or not, the vehicle 
of some moral teaching ; but in some way we must 
see to it that events enter into us and we into them, 
and that our natures receive and assimilate and 
transmute into. experience and character what is 
offered to them. For culture is the result of this, 
and culture is both a conscious and an unconscious 
process. 

When we speak of a cultivated man, we do 
not mean a man who has been near cultivating 
things, moved in the midst of the influences which 
may give culture,-but we mean a man who has made 
each experience and adventure of his life yield up 
its essence to him, and has incorporated it into his 
character. He has not merely passed through in- 
spiring and enriching experiences, but they have 
passed through him, and his life has arrested from 
them such parts as it needed. One may have great 
pleasure in art, in music, in books, without being 
cultivated by them. Except for the one emotion of 
a passing enjoyment, all these things may remain 
outside of us, even though we have been often in 
the midst of them. 

No more humiliating experience can come to a man 
than to wake up and realize that, though he has been 
for years surrounded by the richest influences, they 
have, after all, touched him only on the outside, 
been-a mere matter of taste, and never of passion 
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and selt-identification ; that they have added to his 
pleasure, but not increased his character. He has 
read Homer, but only with his outer senses. He 
has traveled, but not with his soul. He has seen 
pictures, but only with his eye. He trusted that 
the mere contact of these things would produce cul- 
ture ; he finds that culture is produced only by ex- 
posing to these things—and one may also say de- 
liberately exposing—the whole soul, and not a mere 
fraction of it. Culture comes from being all there, 
and not only there in that little part of one’s being 
whose function may be described as getting us ‘‘a 
good time.”’ 

On the eve of a vacation we do not thank any one 
for over-much advice as to how to make the most of it, 
but we can all remember enough vacations, perhaps, 
which did not one iota enrich us, from which we re- 
turned with our heads full of people we met, and 
idle conversations, and much piazza and hammock, 
and little more save bodily rest. The soul had not 
recovered its spring. Pleasure being the main 
thing, there was little of permanent enrichment of 
the soul, and no new horizons of spirit to match the 
new horizons of the earth. 

Rest? Yes, we must get that, for we live in a 
world which has more and more need of it; but the 
thing we need rest from most is the tyranny of hav- 
ing to offer just one side of ourselves to the life 
around us. Rest is the chance to offer some new 
side, some new faculty, and see and feel life flow in 
through its parched and unused courses, and make 
us believe in life all over again. 

To such as seek only the pleasure of the moment 
it comes about finally that pleasure is harder and 
harder to get, for nothing makes us narrower than 
the effort for pleasure pure and simple; it is an 
effort which winds itself up in tighter and tighter 
circles. We are apt to think that there is pleasure 
only in the things which appeal to us instantly, and 
are distrustful of those new pleasures which require 
of us experiment and patience before they reveal 
themselves. Culture is the opening of new pleas- 
ures ; it is the result of offering the soul to all sorts 
of new experiences, with the desire to enter into 
them and have them yield up their special contribu- 
tion to us. The great pleasure of all is life, and life 
more abundant is the result of pleasing new faculties 
in us instead of just the old ones over and over. The 
quest of true culture is the only guarantee of perma- 
nent pleasure. 


x % & 


Wotes on Open Letters 


There is often a gain in reading the 
Bible in another translation, or even 
in another arrangement, than that to 
which we have been accustomed. We are so liable to 
have our thoughts run in ruts, and to retain only the one 
impression (often a wrong one) that we received when 
we first read it years ago. On this account some schol- 
ars read in the Greek Testament once a day, in order to 
have their minds frequently quickened as to the mean- 
ing of the sacred text. Others read a French, or a Span- 
ish, or a German translation, and find a gain in so do 
ing. Even the simp!e matter of arranging the English 
translation in paragraphs, without the often misleading 
and confusing breaks in chapters and verses, will re- 
illumine the text to those who have been hampered in 
their minds for years by the wooden and unauthorized 
methods of our common English Bible. This apparently 
is the thought of a long-time Ohio subscriber to The 
Sunday School Times, who writes : 


Is there a Gain in 
Importunaie 
Prayer ? 


On reading the section on page 58, Vol. I, St. Luke and St. 
Paul, of the ““ Modern Reader's Bible,"’ by Professor Moulton, I 
received a new understanding as to what Jesus meant to teach re- 
garding prayer. 1 should like you to examine the same, and in- 
form me whether Christ taught here that it is necessary to jmpor- 
tune the Father, or, on the other hand, to ask simply, in contrast 
with the two men at midnieht. 


It need hardly be said that Professor Moulton, in 
“The Modern Reader's Bible,"’ follows the Revised 
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English Text without change, except as to the sensible 
arrangement in paragraphs, instead of the old plan in 
chapters and verses. In the passage in question, it 
would seem that our Lord does intend to emphasize (in 
Luke 11 : 5-13) God's greater willingness to provide for 
those who come to him in need than that of any earthly 
helper to give to those who call on him. Yet it is the 
fact that faith-filled iportunity in prayer is enjoined on 
Christ's disciples as a duty and as a means of power. 
Thus, Jesus ‘‘spake a parable unto them to the end 
that they ought always to pray, and not to faint’’ (Luke 
18:1, 2). In one sense, it is true that our heavenly 
Father knows what we have need of before we ask it 
Yet, in another sense, it would seem that God has 
chosen to make some of his best gifts conditioned on 
persistent prayer in faith. If a man will not work for 
such food, neither let him eat of that food. Because 
this is God’s plan and ordering in wisdom and love, we 
may know that we are the gainers by conforming to it, 
and the losers by attempting to live without it. Let us 
not be so foolish as to think that another way than God's 
way would be better for us. . 


How about the bere are questions about sin and 
Resurrection of the Salvation, eternal life and eternal 
Saved and the Lost? death, the life that is and the life 
that is to come, which the wisest of us cannot answer, 
and which even the angels desire to look into and can- 
not be satisfied about. The Bible has something to say 
on these points, but it leaves more unsaid than it says, 
and we have, at the best, to feel that the plain duties of 
to-day and the assured truths for all days are more im- 
portant for us to attend to than all that is withheld from 
us in God’s love and wisdom. An interested reader in 
North Carolina comes with some of these questions 
which have been puzzling him, and on which he would 
like the Editor to give him light. He says: 

I always read with interest your Notes on Open Letters. Your 
answers are so much to the point that I would like very much to 
get your answer to a question that I have thought of a great deal. 
What relation does a believer sustain to Christ at his (that is, at 
the believer's) resurrection, in contradistinction to the unbe- 
liever ?. Do the bodies of both rise by virtue of the same power? 
If not, why? Or what is the relation? A believer is said to sleep 
in Christ, and Christ is the head, and his believers are the mem- 
bers, while the unbeliever is out of Christ, having no vita! union 
with him, yet the bodies of both will rise. Do they both rise by 
virtue of the same power ? 

None of us can know anything about the resurrection 
of either the just or the unjust, those who are in Christ 
and those who refuse life in Christ, save as the truth is 
declared in the Scriptures. And the subject has very 
little prominence in the pages of the Old Testament or 
the New, very little in comparison with our personal 
duties and privileges in the present life. Yet we are told 
that ‘‘ there shall be a resurrection both of the just and 
unjust’’ (Acts 24 : 15), when many shall ‘‘ awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt’’ (Dan. 12:2). Jesus says, as to his power 
over the dead and the living, ‘‘ The hour cometh, and 
now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God ; and they that hear shall live... . The hour 
cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have done 
ill, unto the resurrection of judgment’’ (John 5 : 25, 
28, 29). And“as to the sure ground of personal comfort 
for the believer, he says: ‘‘I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth on me, though he die, yet 
shall he live : and whosoever liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die’’ (John 11 : 25, 26). On these truths 
and these assurances the believer can rest surely. If he 
wants to know more than the Bible discloses, he cannot 
have the knowledge now. In reverence the Editor says 
that he supposes that we could not understand it fully 
even if God should tell us ; for God, in disclosing truth 
to man, is limited in a sense by man’s limitations. 
Death is spoken of in the Scriptures as a ‘‘sleep,’’ but 
that does not necessarily mean that even for a time it is 
a state of unconsciousness, as some would understand it. 
Jesus, when on his cross, said to the penitent and trust- 
ful thief, «‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise’’ 
(Luke 23 : 43). And it is said of the redeemed that 
they are ‘‘as angels in heaven*’ (Mark 12 : 25), privi- 
leged to be ‘‘ as ministering spirits, sent forth to do ser- 
vice for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation *’ 
(Heb. 1:14). As to all this, however, we who believe 
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may lovingly rest on the assurance that we have ‘ salva. 
tion through our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that 
whether we wake or sleep, we shall live together with 
him’’ (1 Thess. 5:9, 10). If we are in Christ,‘ there is 
no death to us here or hereafter. 


From Contributors 


The Holy Spirit as the Conservator 
of Orthodoxy 


By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 


N THE Day of Pentecost the coming of the Spirit 

upon a company of waiting disciples changed 

them from an aggregation of units into one corporate 

whole, the Church of the living God. From that mo- 

ment all the essentials of the Church have been main- 
tained by his abiding therein. 

By the creation of the Church a new Temple was given 
to the world, a new institute for praise, for prayer, and 
for prophecy. All these functions are fulfilled by the 
abiding of the Spirit in the Church. The incense of 
praise is offered by the inspiration of the Spirit ; the in- 
tercession of prayer is maintained by the whole com- 
pany of those who nray in the Holy Spirit ; the work 
of prophecy, in its fullest meaning of forth-telling, is 
carried forward by such as are witnesses, in co-operation 
with the Holy Spirit, to the eternal verities of God. 

The Holy Spirit is the Defender of the Faith. Mo man 
can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 
12 : 3). The old desire for authority in matters of faith 
and of doctrine is still felt, and is perfectly natural and 
right. It has ever been realized in the history of the 
Church. It may safely be said that all great crises in 
church history have been the result of a division of 
opinion as to where the seat of authority really lies in 
matters of discipline and of doctrine. 

Protestants are perpetually being told that they have 
no center of authority. This statement is due to the 
fact that those who make it forget*that the one, the 
abiding and the only center of authority in’ matters of 
faith and doctrine, is the Holy Spirit That is the 
teaching of this declaration, passed over too often as 
though it were simply a statement of initial matters. 
That it certainly is, but it is infinitely more. That Jesus 
is Lord is the center of all Christian doctrine ; every- 
thing else grows out of it. No man can say, Jesus is 
Lord, but in the Holy Spirit. All true systems of the- 
ology are but the subdivision and application to varied 
and varying circumstances of this central fact that Jesus 
is Lord. 

Thus, whether the look is backward upon the past of 
sin, he is Lord, and has blotted out the bond written in 
ordinances that was against us ; or whether it is at the 
present condition of our hearts, he is Lord, and will 
have dominion over the nature until the divine pur- 
pose be realized ; or whether it is forward to the end of 
life, he is still Lord, and fills the horizon, so that souls, 
homed in his kingdom, wait for his coming ; or whether 
it is round upon the world, he even there is Lord, and 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of 
the suns, — 


widened—slowly but surely, nevertheless—to a concep- 
tion of the Lordship of the Son of God. 

The Holy Spirit is the one and only defender of this 
fatth, and every fight for orthodoxy other than that which 
is aimed at bringing men to fuiness of spiritual life is 
futile, Life in the Holy Spirit is the safeguard of purity 
of doctrine. 

In order to emphasize this fact, consider three great 
landmarks in the history of the Church,—the Reforma- 
tion, the evangelical revival, and the spiritual movements 
of to-day. 

Copyright, rgoo, by Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Editor’s Note.—A forthcoming book by Mr. Morgan, on “ The 
Spirit of God,” will contain this article expanded, as one of its 
chapters. The book will present the most exhaustive study of 
the subject, in its many phases, yet attempted by this conse- 
crated young preacher, who has made such a deep and lasting 
impression in Northfield, New York, London, and other world 
centers. This article appears here by courtesy of the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, who will publish the book. 
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The declension that led to the Reformation, and the 
Reformation itself, are proofs of the fact that purity of 
doctrine is only maintained by the Holy Spirit’ The 
Reformation was necessary that the truth of justification 
by faith should be restated, because the Church had 
wandered from spiritual to material conceptions, and the 
Holy Spirit had been slighted and contemned. To bor- 
row the figure of the old Hebrew prophet, men had gone 
to Egypt for horses-upon which to fight God's battles ; 
they had asked and obtained the patronage of the state 
in matters religious. Constantine had become the pa- 
tron of Christianity ; the Holy Spirit had been dethroned 
from his proper position. The result was the material- 
izing of religious thought and character until men had 
lost the doctrine of justification by faith, because they 
had lost thei loyalty to the Holy Spirit. The doctrine 
was restored through a man to whom the Spirit gave a 
new vision of the lost truth. Luther declared the doc- 
trine in the face of the world ; the Spirit spoke through 
him ; the eyes of men were opened, and there was a re- 
turn to the Christian doctrine, because there was a return 
to the Holy Spirit. 
The evangelical revival illustrates the same thing. 
This was made necessary by the fact that the Church of 
God had lost its vision of the truth of sanctification. 
John Wesley said that he had been raised up in order 
that he might promote holiness throughout the land ; 
and he declared at the beginning of that movement that, 
if he could find a hundred men who feared nothing 
but sin, he would move the world. God gave him his 
hundred men, and he did move the world. He revolu- 
tionized the thought of this country, so that to-day the 
spiritual results of the Methodist movement are not 
measured by the number of its adherents, but by the 
ever-increasing understanding of the doctrine of holi- 
#neis in all the churches, John Wesley did not discover 
some new doctrine, save as a man may discover that 
which has been hidden ; it was the old apostolic truth 
that he brought to light. It had been lost, because the 
Holy Spirit had neither been acknowledged as a Person 
nor recognized as the center of authority in church life. 
This jand had passed under the deadly blight of material 
‘ponceptions of Christianity. ~The fox-hunting parson, 
‘who cared neither-for God, man, nor devil, but only for 
tithes and hounds, was the representative of Christianity 
who cursed the times. He was dismissed by the return 
of men, through John Wesley and his holy club at Ox- 
ford, to the truth of the sanctification of the believer 

. through the submission of human lives to the govern- 
ment of the Spirit To borrow Dr. Daniel Steele's 
phrase, the conservator of orthodoxy in every successive 
age is the Holy Spirit. 

Creeds do not ensure orthodoxy, for no individual 
church holds all the truth of the Church. The great 
body of truth is the property of the catholic Church, not 
of any section, nor yet of any individual member thereof? 
Sometimes one is asked if he hold the truth. Certainly 

not, for no single person can hold the truth, He may 
see one side of it,—and that one side is almost more 
than he can bear,—while another person sees another 
side. One is not to be angry with the other because 
neither sees all the facets of the lustrous gem, nor is the 
pther to decline to work with the one because both do 
not alike include in their understanding all the angles 
hereof. To this man is given a vision of the individual 
application of the work of Christ ; to another, the vision 
bf its social application ; to yet another, that of the 
ational and international application. And ‘the man 
ho sees the individual aspect of that work has no right 
> anathemize the man who only sees the national as- 
pect. One man feels that there is laid upon his heart 
he great message of a Christian doctrine and a living 
hrist to the nations ; and he so feels the impulse of that 
upon him, that he must give up his work with indi- 
viduals, and appeal, as much as one voice may, to the 
nation, from the floor of some legislative chamber. It 
cannot be said that such a man is not doing God's work. 
A man is not necessarily fulfiling the final and only 
work of the ministry when he is in the pulpit. Stepping 
from the pulpit and from the work of dealing with indi- 
vidual men about conversion and spiritual upbuilding 
would be to some a degradation of life. But if another 
“man has another outlook, and would speak to masses of 
men, and to nations of the earth, about the way in which 
Christ would have society conducted and nations order 
their government, the preacher in his pulpit has no right 
despise that man. Nay, to one is given one vision of 
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Christ, and to another yet another, but no man holds all 
the truth, as no man has all the gifts. 

- In the catholic Church, by the Spirit, is contained the 
whole truth ; and in the catholic Church, by the Spirit, 
is contained all the gifts necessary for the declaration 
thereof. The catholic Church, inspired by the Spirit, 
indwelt by the Spirit, is a divine institution infinitely 
larger than human sight can compass, human statistics 
declare, or human understanding perfectly comprehend. 

The Holy Spirit is the life of the catholic Church, and 
in that life lies the great bond of its union. The Church 
is one and undivided. To all outward seeming it is 
divided, and each division arrogates to itself the name 
of the Church, until at last one most carefully separated 
division declares that all the rest are systems and sects, 
and it alone gives outward revelation of what the true 
Church is. 

The fact is that men do not know the bounds of the 
catholic Church, which is smaller than the records of 
the churches show, and is yet greater than them all. 
There are living members of that Church in all the 
churches, and it may be that on the rolls of the churches 
are names which are not on the roll of the catholic 
Church. Those are members thereof who are baptized 
into union with Christ by the Holy Spirit. The Lord 
knows them ; and, being members of his one Church, 
they can sing the words of Baring-Gould’s hymn in a 
far higher sense than some people imagine : 


** We are not divided, 
All one body we,— 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.’’ 


It may be objected that the Church is not one in doc- 
trine. The catholic Church is one in doctrine, and this 
is its central word : Jesus is Lord. Whether men ex- 
press that truth to swing of censer and swell of music, 
or to the beat of the drum and the blare of the trumpet, 
or without any of these accompaniments, matters far less 
than is imagined. 

The life of the Church came, not by the will of man, 
nor by a ceremony of human invention, but by the bap- 
tism of the Spirit ; and the great unity of that Church is 
still maintained by the indwelling of all its members by 
the Holy Spirit. The true consciousness of this unity 
of the Spirit is the love concerning which Paul wrote, 
and which finds its manifestation toward the unit and 
the aggregate of units which make up the whole. The 
unity of the Church can only be realized in full spiritual 
life. Acts of uniformity cannot make the Church one ; 
that is the original and continuous work of the Spirit, 
Of that one great Church of Christ some of its members 
are at home with the Lord, some are passing through 
the earth, and some are coming up out of to-morrow ; 
and the Spirit is the keeper of the unity, which cannot 
be broken. Presently, out of all the seeming disagree- 
ment and disruption will come the glorious Church of 
the Firstborn, without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 


London, England. 
%% 


Helping Some Other Mother’s Child 
By Eugérie Loba Beckwith 


OTHERS never realize so fully the fact that they 
preach too much as when some slight word 
or hint from a person outside of the family accom- 
plishes what the mothers themselves have failed’ to 
bring about by most earnest and persistent exhortations. 
This is a strong argument for being instant in season 
in giving just the necessary lift to some other mother's 
child. The following incidents have recently come to 
my knowledge, and I pass the word along, hoping that 
it may meet the attention of the occasional visitor in a 
home, who makes so deep an impression upon the. chil- 
dren there. 

An elegant lady sat at table in a hotel pension, and 
her glance rested frequently upon a young boy op- 
posite. It was a look of approval, else the boy's 
mother, who sat beside him, would have felt troubled 
lest something in his behavior was amiss. Later, the 
lady said to the boy’s mother: 

‘*I could not help observing to-day how immaculately 
clean and delicately kept are Claude’s hands. 
very unusual in a boy."’ 

Moving on to her own apartment, the mother re- 
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ported to her son the ompliment paid him. With a 
deep flush born of mingled emotions, Claude burst out 
with, 

‘*Mother, I hope to goodness you didn’t tell her 
how you have to keep at me all the time to make me 
have clean hands at table !"’ 

But the word of praise wrought wonders, and never 
since has that mother had to reprove her boy for that 
fault. 

A certain pastor's wife has never had children of her 
own, but she has the mother heart and mother tact to a 
most wonderful degree. She is the earnest teacher of a 


. large Sunday-school class composed of young men and 


boys. One Monday very recently, the mother of one 
of the youngest boys came to the pastor's wife, saying : 

‘‘T must thank you for telling my boy to black the 
heels of his boots.’’ 

‘« I’m sure that I never noticed but that he did black 
them,’’ exclaimed the astonished teacher. ‘And, at 
any rate, I know I never told him to do it.’’ 

Then the mother went on to explain that she had 
literally nagged her son about not blacking his boots. 
The day before, she came upon him unawares, and he 
was red in the face and puffing from his exertions to 
reach and polish his heels. Seeing his mother, he 
stretched out his foot for her inspection, with, ‘‘Do you 
suppose that will suit Mrs. G , 

‘«Suit Mrs, G ! Whynot me?’’ queried the mother 
to herself. But aloud she only said, ‘‘ Why are you so 
anxious to please Mrs. G Se 

‘‘Well, it's this way. In class, last Sunday, Mrs. 
G brought it somehow into the lesson about people 
and things being honest all the way through, without 
any outside sham or make-believe. And she said there 
were folks who had marble fronts to their houses, and 
brick backs. Some had their front hair beautifully 
brushed, while the back was all towsled and rough ; and 
some had the toes of their boots all shined up, while the 
heels looked as if they hadn’t been touched, and she 
said ’twasn't honest.’’ 

‘‘And now,’’ concluded the mother, to the astonish- 
ment of the teacher, ‘‘I wish you could somehow work 
it into the lesson about brushing teeth !"’ 
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The River and the Sea 
A Parable 


By Ellis Lamb 


HE river murmured and vexed itself as it passed by, 
and I listened, if haply I might know whereof it 
made couplaint. For I also was disquieted. For it is 
written, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world,’’ and that he said, ‘‘ Abide in me, 
and I in you."’ And to me the ways of God were not 
justified, for day and night had I sought fellowship with 
him, and found it not, and my sin was not taken away. 

And I sani: ‘‘ Tell me thy story, O river, for thou 
repinest against thy lot even as do I, and thy journey, 
like mine, has been long ; the world hath cast its stain 
upon thee and me, and our way is made bitter unto the 
end. Unto whom makest thou thy complaint, for there 
is none to hear? And why hastest thou to the great 
waters? For the sea devoureth, and he desireth thee 
only to swallow thee up, for so he doth at last to all.’’ 

But to my words the river gave no heed, and its mur- 
murings were not hushed. And the river came and 
passed by under the shadow of the mountain, and the 
river cried unto the mountain : ‘‘ Fall upon me, O moun- 
tain, and turn me back to my beginnings in the wood- 
lands and the hills, that I may find again my youth. 
For then was I pure, and I ministered of my sweetness 
unto all God’s creatures, and all things rejoiced and were 
glad in me. But now doth the sea call me to return te 
him, —for it was he that sent me forth,--and I cannot 
go. For I have wandered far, I have companied with 
wayfarers who have left their stain upon me, I have 
watered the fields and forests, and have washed the feet 
of many cities, and have become unclean. How shall 
I look upon the sea till I am purged ?”’ 

And the mountain hearkened to the voice of the river, 
and gave of itself to fill up the bed of the river, and te 
turn its waters back. And the face of the mountain was 
scarred, and its beauty was departed, but the river did 
not find its youth, and its waters were not cleansed. 
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Then called the river to the water brook, ‘‘O brook, 
come and wash me, for the sea calleth me, and | cannot 
go, for | am unclean."’ And the brook came down and 
joined itself to the river, and dwelt with the river. And 
the waters of the brook were polluted, but the river was 
not cleansed. 

And the river called to the forest, ‘‘ O forest, lend of 
thy healing leaves to purge me, for the sea calleth me, 
and I cannot go, for I am unclean.'’ And the forest 
heard the cry of the river, and the trees bowed them- 
selves, and dipped their branches into the river. And 
their leaves were smirched with slime, but the river was 
not cleansed. 

And the river said to the winds, ‘‘ O winds, come and 
blow upon me, for the sea calleth me, and I cannot go, 
for I am unclean.’’ And the winds kissed the river, but 
And the winds swept the waters 
of the river, and smote them till they rose in anger. 
And the winds were choked with miasms, and pesti- 
lence was spread abroad among the people, yet was not 
the uncleanness of the river taken away. 

And the river cried unto the heavens, ‘‘O heavens, 
come down and purge me, for the sea calleth me, and I 
cannot go, for | am unclean.’’ And the heavens smiled 
upon the river, and its clouds were gathered into one 
place, and the heavens poured down rain abundantly 
upon the face of the river. And the waters from the 
heavens became black, like unto the waters of the river, 
and the river was not cleansed. 

Then did the river weep. And the river said to the 
sea: ‘‘O sea, thou didst send me forth to water and 
refresh the earth ; and I was pure, and there was no 
uncleanness found in me ; and I am come back to thee 
and am undone. For | have passed through many 
lands, and have seen much evil, and am defiled. I have 
sought to find anew the joy that has departed out of my 
life, 1 have been washed by many waters, and have 
sought help of many whom I trusted to deliver, but they 
could not. And now have 1 come to thee, O sea, and 
am unclean. Take me to thyself, I pray thee, and deny 
me not, for to whom shall I go? Thou hast power to 
cleanse, and to give me back the beauty and innocency 


it was not made clean. 


of my youth.’’ 
Then the sea embraced the river, and the sea said to 
the river: ‘‘Come unto me, my child, and fear not. 


For though of the multitude of thy waters one were a 
thousand, and though thy uncleanness smelled to heaven, 
yet have I power to cleanse. For lo! already art thou 
clean, or ever thy heart is joined to mine. And nowdol! 
call unto the sun and the winds, and hardly shalt thou have 
given me the kiss of peace till they have borne thee on 
their wings, and thou art carried back again to the hills 
and the pastures, pure and sparkling and joyous, born 
again into the beauty and innocency of thy youth, to 
water and refresh the thirsty land. So also shalt thou 
come unto me always ; for that which thou couldst not 
do for thyself, and none could do for thee, that do I con- 
tinually for all who shut not themselves out from com- 
munion with me. Thou wextest not out that thou 
mightest come back to me clean, else couldst thou not 
have done the work for which | sent thee forth. In the 
way appointed of thy pilgrimage, and in thy ministra- 
tions to my creatures (for all things live by my bounty), 
thou hast become defiled. Hadst thou joined thyself to 
them, to make thy abode with them, and to delight thy- 
self in their abominations, then hadst thou cut thyseif 
off from me, and become as the bitter lakes, dwelling in 
the midst of death. 

‘* But now am I thy dwellizg-place ; for before the 
mountains were brought forth didst thou abide with me, 
and nothing shall be able to separate thee and me, for, 
wherever thou hast been, there also has my power been 
felt. All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full ; unto the place whence the rivers come, thither they 
return again. Ever go I forth with thee, to give rain 
upon the earth, that seedtime and harvest may not fail ; 
ever dost thou abide with me as thy returning currents 
reunite with mine. Continually do | give to thee of my 
own life, that thy tountains run not dry : continually do 
I receive from thee into my own bosom of thy impuri- 
ties, to rob them of their power for harm, and transmute 
them into riches for my treasure-houses. So shalt thou 
lose thy tainted and corrupted life to find it new and 
pure in mine, that out of evil may come forth good, and 
that thou and | may abide evermore as one.'’ 

And I pondered these things in my heart. 


Wellesiey, Mass. 
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Little Boy Blue 
By Belle V. Chisholm 


T FIRST it was only a pet name to humor the whim 
of a sick baby, who insisted, ‘‘I’m Little Boy 
Blue,’’ having caught the sweet-sounding name from 
the pretty child story of the original ‘‘ Little Boy Blue.’ 
‘* We'll drop it when he gets well,’’ said mama ; but 
when at last Little Boy Blue was returned to life with his 
sightless eyes and dull hearing, nobody thought of de- 
priving him of the name he loved, and no effort was 
made to teach his deaf ears his own name,—Louis 
Bertram Bently. 

Oddly enough, the initials were the same, and some- 
times, in sport, the children would call him ‘‘ L. B. B.,”’ 
and ask him to guess whom they meant. His answer 
was always ‘‘Little Boy Blue,’’ and, guessing right, 
they would join in singing ‘‘ Little Boy Blue,’’ the song 
he loved. 

When he was eight years old, he was taken to a hos- 
pital for an operation on his eyes. The children cried 
at parting, certain he would never, never come back 
again. 

But Little Boy Blue did not go on an endless jour- 
ney, for a fortnight later, when the air was fragrant with 
the roses of June, he came back, his eyes and ears wide 
open to the fairer scenes awaiting him. 

There was a rush of children’s feet along the wide old 
hall, and a chorus af young voices: ‘ Little Boy Blue! 
Little Boy Blue! Guess, guess! Which is which? 
Which is Mollie, and Phil, and Dick, and Meg? Guess, 
Little Boy Blue, guess which is which !"’ And then, as 
the doctor removed the bandage from the new-made 
eyes, the quartet repeated the challenge in a loud 
whisper. 

Papa and mama and Baby Ted had been at the hos- 
pital to bring Little Boy Blue home, hence with a spring 
he was by Dick’s side quick enough to catch his linger- 
ing ‘‘ Which?” and, naming him ‘ Dick,’’ he shut his 
eyes, and, as of old, read ‘“‘ Meg,’’ ‘* Mollie,’’ and 
‘« Phil,"’ by running his fingers over their features and 
hair. 

‘« The old"see-ers seem to be the trustiest friends yet,’’ 
remarked the doctor. ‘*Can you see better with your 
fingers than with the brand-new peepers I manufactured 
out of the old eyes, my boy ?”’ 

‘«T am better acquainted with them,’’ the little fellow 
returned. ‘‘I guess I'll get used to the new eyes after 
I wear them awhile.’’ 

‘« Let us go out and train them a little,’’ said mama, 
leading the way to the flower garden. 

Little Boy Blue was wild with delight, and danced up 
and down the walk, stooping over the lowly flowers to 
inhale their fragrance, or standing on tiptoe to draw 
down those beyond his reach, naming them from their 
odor. 

What a revelation that first glimpse of the beautiful 
outside world was to the seeing eyes! The bright color 
of the flowers, the green trees waving in the grove, and 
the blue sky overhead, through which the great, shining 
ball of fire seemed to be moving, vied with each other 
in their appeal for first place in the child’s beauty- 
loving vision. 

There was scarcely a flower in the garden that Little 
Boy Blue could not name by running his fingers over its 
surface, but he had never dreamed of such beauty as his 
newly opened eyes beheld, and that first glad summer 
day of new light was all too short to satisfy his heart 
hunger after the beautiful world upon which his eyes 
had been so suddenly opened. . 

Tired out with the pleasure of using his seeing eyes, 
Little Boy Blue fell asleep hours before sunset. It was 
dark, and the lamps were lighted in the house, when he 
awoke rested and refreshed. Springing up, he ran to 
the door. But, when he looked into the darkness, he 
said, a little peevishly : 

“OQ mama! Why did you not wake me, so I could 
have one more look at the flowers before dark ?’’ 

‘* There are other flowers, in the sky, that can be seen 
only in the darkness,"’ explained mama. ‘Come, we 
will go out where we can have a good view of the star 
flowers."’ 

Leading the way to the upper veranda, his mother 
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pointed out different stars, telling him stories about the 
great, shining host, until he became as deeply interested 
in the sky flowers as in those of earth. ‘ 

‘* Itis the beautifulest, beautifulest world !"’ exclaimed 
Little Boy Blue, the gladness in his heart shining through 
his once closed eyes. ‘‘ Oh, dear, how lovely! Dickie, 
Meg, do come and see a whole skyful of stars! And 
they are made into the prettiest bouquets !"’ 

‘Pshaw! I've seen them many a time,’’ returned 
Dick in a careless way. ‘* But there are no bouguets in 
the sky. The stars are arranged into bears and lions 
and fishes ; there is a big, long-handled dipper, and 
lots of queer things, but stars are not the least bit like 
flowers, and could not be tied up in a bunch like a bou- 
quet. They were made for more than to be looked at.”’ 

‘* What good do they do then?’’ asked Little Boy 
Blue soberly. ‘‘ What were they made for, Dick ?"’ 

**Uh ! just to give us light, I guess,"’ Dick answered 
carelessly. 

Little Boy Blue looked puzzled, but, after another 
glance at the starry sky, he clapped his hands delight- 
edly, saying : 

‘*I know! oh, I know now, Dick! The stars are 
Gods eyes. Don’t you ’member the verse mama gave 
us o1 - day, about God's eyes being in every place, so he 
could see all we do ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ admitted Dick. ‘'‘God’s eyes are every- 
where, beholding the evil and the good,’—that’s the 
verse you mean.”* 

‘« And the stars are everywhere too. They are God's 
eyes, and that is why they shine so brightly,’’ insisted 
Little Boy Blue. ‘‘ No wonder God sees all we do.’’ 

Later, when the little boy was tucked up snugly in his 
pretty white bed, he begged his mother to raise the 
window-blind, so he could look out and up to the stars, 
—the tiny eyes that seemed to be watching over him. 

‘« Don't lie awake all night to watch the stars. They, 
will come back every evening as long as you live,’’ urged 
Dick. ‘‘I want you to get up real early, so we shall 
not be late to the picnic.’’ 

** All right,’’ answered Little Boy Blue, ‘*I'll be up 
to see the sun rise, and the morning-glories before they 
close up for the day.”’ 

But, when he awoke in the morning, the rain was 
beating against the window-panes. Hurrying into his 
clothes, he ran down stairs, where a quartet of gloomy 
faces made the dining-room as depressing as the leaden 
sky outside. 

‘« Aren’t the rain-drops lovely ?’’ he cried, his cheery 
face emphasizing his words, ‘‘ Just listen, mama, to 
the music of the rain on the roof! Oh, dear! How 
glad I am to see and hear, and to be Little Boy Blue !’’ 

Mama was glad too,—glad not only that her little 
boy's sight and hearing had been given back to him, 
but glad because he was glad ; and the two sunshiny 
faces soon brightened up the old dull room, and brought 
smiles to the frowning faces grieving over such a small 
disappointment as a delayed picnic. 

New, Concord, Ohio. 
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Spirit and Method 


Holding Young Men in the 
Sunday-School 


By Mrs. J. M. Howe 


a HERE'S one thing certain,’’ said Miss Banton to 
the superintendent ; ‘‘my class must be di- 
vided, or I shall lose many of the older boys ; for, when 
they have laid aside their own mischievous boyishness, 
most young men forget that they ever were as foolish 
as the rising generation. Besides that,’’ she continued, 
‘*sometimes applications which the younger ones cannot 
appreciate are very helpful to the older boys."’ 

Miss Banton had taken up this work when, through 
the irregular attendance of their former teacher, the boys 
had lost interest, agd were drifting away from Sunday- 
school. She began with but three regular members of 


the class, but, through her faithful attendance and per- | / 


sonal invitations, the class had grown to a membership 





Editor’s Note.—Mrs. Howe's article won the second ¢ rite in 
the competition on this subject. 
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of twenty-seven. Her work had met with such marked 
success that the matter was trusted to her judgment, 
and accordingly the class was divided into two, which 
were to be affiliated in any case of social or special 
meetings where it might seem advantageous ; but one 
was distinctively for young men, and was termed ‘‘ The 
Young Men's Bible Class."’ It was permanently orga- 
nized, with its president, who led in the discussion of 
the lesson when their teacher was absent. The secre- 
tary kept the record and corresponded with absent 
members. The treasurer took charge of all funds, and 
disbursed the same to Sunday-school and church de- 
mands in the name of the organized class. There was 
also a committee to affiliate with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and bring into the class strange 
young men who were not drawn to other schools. A 
social committee arranged for entertainments, visited 
the sick, and acted as a reception committee to greet 
young men at the mid-week and Sunday evening 
—meetings. 

Miss Banton herself retained this class in the class- 
room, using relief maps, specimens, pictures, history, 
stories,—anything, in fact, which could be made to 
illustrate or enforce the teachings of the lessons. She 
always took time to greet the boys kindly as she met 
them during the week. She had determined to give her 
best effort to the salvation of young men, so she rose 
each morning fifteen minutes earlier than usual, in or- 
der that she might at this time regularly devote her 
freshest thought to the lessons. Her study began each 
Monday morning for the following Sunday, and, when 
the lesson hour came, she was thoroughly prepared. 
No selfish interest was allowed to hinder her attendance 
at Bible study, and, though she was not a particularly 

© bright thinker, by faithful application to her Sunday- 


fh school work she made her class a most helpful one. 


Often outlines were hectographed, or questions to clinch 
he personal applications of the lesson. These were 
printed on slips of a convenient size and shape to tuck 
nto a note-book or vest-pocket, so that during the week 
ihe lessons were brought again to the minds of the boys 
s they accidentally came upon these papers. 

The members of the class usually sat together at other 
ervices of the church, and often, after a meeting had 
been especially impressive, they retired to their class- 
oom and held little heart-to-heart after-meetings, in 
hich Several of their number found Christ their Saviour. 
Thus a most delightful and helpful fellowship grew up 
among the boys. 

But the time came when a class of older people needed 
he class room, and the young men were asked to go 
nto the large room with the main school. This proved 
o be a serious blow to the class, and several of their 
umber dropped out entirely. . These, however, were 
remembered each week with either a visit from Miss 
B..nton or a note stating how they were missed from 
their places and their return anticipated. A place in the 
rear of the room, near the door, was selected for the 
class, and Miss Banton made it as attractive as possible, 
securing a pretty table, on which pictures, hymn-books, 
and Bibles were placed. Here, too, on very warm days, 

hen everything outside seemed parched and dusty, the 
young men found a plentiful supply of fans and cool 

ater with which to refresh themselves, and a vase of 
lowers, from which they were supplied with button-hole 
bouquets. Near the door was placed a rack for their 
ats and umbrellas, and on a wall close by was a large 
blackboard for maps, outlines, or sketches, illustrating 
he lesson. These things only impressed the boys with 
he loving interest which their teacher felt for them. All 
sorts of devices were used to make the lessons attractive. 
Slips with questions and corresponding answers were 
distributed, and in this way the lesson was sometimes 
carried through to the application without Miss Banton 
speaking except to call numbers of the questions. Refer- 
ences were given them in the same manner, and it was 
pleasant to note the interest with which the boys found 
and applied them. 

It was hard to secure outside preparation of the les- 
son, though sometimes questions were given to be stud- 
ied at home or in the public library ; but often the lesson 
was assigned verse by verse to the various members at 
the beginning of the study time, allowing a silent five 
minutes for prepuration from the helps, and then the 
boys recited in order of the verses. This proved of 
‘great interest. Sometimes they debated briefly some 
qui in connection with the lesson. One thing was 
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apparent to Miss Banton, that the lessons in which she 
had the least to say were marked by the greatest interest. 
‘For boys,’’ she said, ‘‘as a rule don't like to be 
preached at.’’ The reference work also taught them to 
love their Bibles, so that they often carried copies with 
them to use in preference to any lesson helps. Indeed, 
some kept little books with them all the week, and were 
seen, while at work, referring to their ‘‘ guide-books,'’ 
as they called them. They were always sure of a hearty 
hand-grasp and a cordial welcome from their teacher 
when they entered the class, and, if strangers were 
present, they were introduced to every young man pres- 
ent, and urged to join them again on the next Sunday. 

They were also furnished with slips of paper on which 
to record— 

MOM. Cao es 

rn ae a owas 4 eee Oe 
Member clatwhere? . 0... 08 02 0s ee ee 
Date of bitth, 60 6s ce i 

How and where employed,. ..... , 

These slips proved invaluable to Miss Banton. From 
them she marked a calendar of birthdays, and as each 
young man reached a ‘‘ milestone’’ in his life, he re- 
ceived a birthday note with a Testament and Psalms, a 
copy of ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,’’ or some dainty calendar 
or helpful picture to hang in his room. When the class 
became too large, and the teacher's income insufficient 
to supply gifts, the birthday notes continued the same, 
even more carefully written upon tinted paper, and tied 
with dainty ribbons, having a rose fastened in the knot. 
It was surprising to see how the boys prized these sim- 
ple little remembrances, and read and reread the notes. 

Whenever sickness or absence from the city detained 
Miss Banton from Sunday-school, she sent a note of 
greeting to her class, with her usual offering. On such 
occasions, the boys were sure to find either a substitute 
teacher sent by Miss Banton, or written directions for 
conducting their own study. They were never allowed 
to feel that their teacher had forgotten them or neglected 
them. 

When misfortune or death invaded their homes, Miss 
Banton or some member of the class was ‘‘on hand"’ 
at once to offer any kindly service. Sometimes sickness 
came among the class, and then bright flowers, ‘luscious 
fruit, and interesting books, were carried to the sufferer. 
His Sunday-school papers were sent him, and he never 
lacked for a friendly hand to bathe the fevered brow, or 
a loving heart to watch through the weary dark hours. 
Once, when a poor lad lay paralyzed in a bare, dreary 
room, Miss Banton brought the favorite pictures from 
her own room, and hung them where the sick boy's eyes 
might be rested with the peace of a sleeping child or the 
face of a Madonna. 

And so the young men of this class were made to re- 
alize that no circumstance could come into their lives 
but their teacher cared for them with the tender love she 
had borrowed from the all-loving Christ ; and their young 
hearts were strangely won to him and knit together in 
such a friendship as only exists where the Sun of Right- 
eousness shines. 

‘But what became of the other part of the class, — 
those younger boys?'’ ‘“Oh! Mr. Hillis taught them. 
He was a young man of exemplary character, rare men- 
tal ability, and considerable musical talent, which made 
him all the more attractive and helpful to his class. He 
had a way of associating himself with the boys that made 
him their much-sought-after friend. He helped them 
evenings with their ‘studies that were hard for them at 
school. He organized a singing-class in which the 
young men were invited to join. This gave them op- 
portunity to gain confidence and control over the voices 
which at their age were sometimes most embarrassingly 
fractious. He tried in every way to develop the native 
ability which one always finds among a class of growing 
boys. One lad who was seen making caricatures was 
induced to illustrate the lessons with chalk sketches, 

Thus the work went on, and the two classes grew as 
the weeks flew by. The earnest, prayerful lives of the 
teachers were constantly an example to the boys in their 
daily lives. No sacrifice of personal comfort or pleasure 
seemed too great to make for ‘‘ our boys,’’ and though 
they never reached their ideals as Christian teachers, 
they were mindful that any inconsistency in their daily 
lives might defeat all Sunday teaching. ‘‘I would so 
like to attend grand opera,’’ said Mr. Hillis, ‘* but my 
boys might not discriminate between that and the 
theater, so I think I'd rather give up the pleasure than 
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take any risk ; for my boys might say, ‘Our teacher 
goes to shows, so it must be all right for us.’ Yes, I'm 
glad to give up anything for them, for, when you and I 
come home at last to the Father's house, and find there 
some lads who came in through our efforts, we shall 
not regret any sacrifice, but only wish we might have 
done more,"’ 
Oakland, Cal. 
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-The Man who Fell among “ Fleas” 


By Lucy G. Stock 


Editor's Note.—The moral of this little incident from life is an 
obvious one. It illustrates only too well the necessity of speak- 
ing our words very clearly when teaching little people, and aiso 
of explaining unfamiliar words. 


HE lesson had been carefully taught in the primary 

class, and, as she left the room, the teacher felt 

that the little ones would long remember the story of the 
Good Samaritan. 

Late in the afternoon of that Sunday, a sunny-faced 
little maiden met her teacher, and said : 

‘‘I liked the lesson lots to-day, in Sunday-school. 
That was an awful nice picture on the blackboard, too, 
I guess I'd remember the story from the picture if you 
didn't say a single thing about it."’ 

Wishing to know what the child had grasped of the 
lesson, the teacher said : 

‘*] am glad you liked the story. 
what you remember about it ?”’ 

‘«Oh, yes! Once upon a time, there was a man, and 
he started to go from Jerus’ lum to Jericho, 
way, but he was goin’ to walk all the same. It was an 
awful rocky road, the rockiest road you ever saw, 'n’ 
"twas ’most all down hill, too. Well, after he'd gone 
quite a ways, a lot of bad folks came out from behind 
the rocks. They were fieas, 'n’ they stole all of the 
man’s clothes, ‘n’ all his money, ‘n’ everything he had. 
’N’ they hurt the poor man till he was all covered with 
hurts, 'n’ "most dead. Then the fleas all ran away, 'n’ 
left the poor hurt man lying in the road 'most dead. 

‘« Well, after a while a man came along, 'n’ when he 
saw the poor man in the road, he just looked at him this 
way’’ (glancing quickly over her shoulder), ‘‘ and hur- 
ried by on the other side of the street. I s’ pect he was 
*fraid the fleas would come after him too, if he didn’t 
hurry. 

‘« After that, another man came along, ’n’ he looked 
at the poor man in the road this way too"’ (repeating 
the quick glance over her shoulder). ‘‘ And then there 
came another man, 'n’ he said, ‘ Poor man ; I'm sorry 
you are hurt. I wish I could help you, but the fleas 
might catch me, so I guess I'd better be goin’ !' So he 
ran as fast as he could. Then there came another man, 
*n’ another, ‘n’ another.’’ 

After the child had mentioned seven or eight pass- 
ers-by, the teacher suggested to her that it was about 
time that somebody helped the man, to which she 


Can’t you teil me 


It was a long 


replied : 

‘‘Oh, yes! By and by a man came along riding on 
a donkey. He was a good man, 'n’ his name was 
S maritan. He wasn’t 'fraid of fleas or anything, 'n’ he 


just got right off of his donkey, 'n’ went up 'n’ said 
kind things to the poor man that fell among fleas, 'n’ 
gave him some medicine. Then he said he could ride 
on his donkey, for he'd just as soon walk. So S' mari- 
tan took the man to a hotel, 'n’ told the hotel man to 
take care of him till he got all well, 'n’ he'd pay him for 
it. Jesus said S’maritan was a good neighbor to’ the 
man that fell among fleas. You told us that we could 
be good neighbors to folks if we would help anybody 
who needed help, just like S’maritan. Now I guess I'd 


better be goin’. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Business methods are just as impor- 
A Business Office in 


a Sunday-Schoos ‘Mt in the Sunday-school as in any 


department of the church. A Meth- 
odist Sunday-school in Chicago has a regular business 
office connected with it, whtre all matters of corre- 
spondence or information as to the school work can be 
attended to. A typewriter is always at hand, seven days 
in the week, and letters may be dictated by any of the 
thirteen hundred officers, teachers, or pupils. 
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Lesson 


Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


1 October 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee ’, . . . . . . Luke 24: 1-14 
2. October 14.—Parable of the Great Supper. . . Luke 14: 15-24 
. October 21.—The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin... . , . . Luke 25: 1-10 
. October 28,—The Prodigal Son 
. November 4.—The Unjust Steward .. . - « « Luke 16: 1-13 
. November 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus. .... . Luke 16: 19-31 
. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleamsed. ...... Luke 17 : 11-19 
. November 25.—Sober Living ‘Titus 2 : a-15 
. December 2.—The Rich Young Ruler 16-26 
. December 9.—Bartimeus Healed Mark 10 : 46-52 
. December 16.—Zaccheus the Publican Luke 19: 


{ Parable of the Pounds ....... Luke 19 : 11-27 
t Or, Christmas Lesson Matt. 2: 1-11 
. December 30.— Review. 


I-10 


. December 23.— 
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Lesson 2, October 14, 1900 
Parable of the Great Supper 


Luke 14 : 15-24 


Read Matt. 22: 1-14. Memory verses: 21-24. 
GoLpEN TEXT: Come; jor all things are now ready.— 


Luke 14: 17. 


COMMON VERSION 


15 4 And when one of them 15 
that sat at meat with him heard 
these things, he said unto him, 
Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. 

16 Then said he unto him, A 
certain man made a great sup- 
per, and bade many: 

17 And sent his servant at 
supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come; for all 
things are now ready. 

18 And they all with one con- 
sent began to make excuse. 
The first said unto him, I have 
bought a piece of ground, and I 
must needs. go and see it; I 
pray thee have me excused. 

19 And another said, | have 
bought five yoke of oxen, and 
I go to prove them : I pray thee 

. me excused, 

go And another said, I have 
married a wife, and therefore I 
Cannot come. 

at So that servant came, and 
shewed his lord these things. 
Then the taster of the house 
being angry said to his servant, 
Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the 
blind. 

a2 And the servant said, 
Lord, it is done as thou hast 
commanded, and yet there is 
room. 

23 And the lord said unto 
the servant, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and com- 
os them to come in, that my 

jouse may be filled. 

a4 For | say unto you, That 
none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper. 


REVISED VERSION 


And when one of them that 

sat at meat with him heard 
these things, he said unto 
him, Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of 
God. But he said unto him, 
A certain man. made a great 
supper ; and he bade many: 
and he sent forth his ! ser- 
vant at supper time to say 
to them that were bidden, 
Come; for a// things are 
now ready. And they all 
with one consent began to 
make excuse. ‘The firstsaid 
unto him, I have bought a 
field, and I must needs go 
out and see it: I pray thee 
have me excused. And 
another said, I have bought 
five yoke of oxen, and | go 
to prove them: | pray thee 
have. me excused. And 
another said, I have married 
a wife, and therefore I can- 
not come. And the !'ser- 
vant came, and told his lord 
these things. Then the 
master of the house being 
angry said to his ' servant, 
Go out quickly into the 
streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor 
and maimed and blind and 
lame. And the '!servant 
said, Lord, what thou didst 
command is done, and yet 
there is room. And the lord 
said unto the ' servant, Go 
out into the highways and 
hedges, and constrain them 
to come in, that my house 
may be filled. For I say 
unto you, that none of those 
men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 


1 Gr. dond-servant. 
In verse 24, the American Revisers would substitute “‘ who” or “ that” 


fer “ which, 
z£% 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—7he Two Suppers Contrasted (Luke 14 : 1-24). 
feast and guests (1-6). Jesus displeased (7-14). 
feast und guests, man displeased (15-24). 

Mon.— Zhe Great Supper (Luke 14: 125-24). 
(15, 16). The great invitation (16, 17). 
(18-20). Great grace finds guests (21-23). 
cluded (24). 

Tues.— Marriage of the King's Son ( Matt. 22: 1-14). The feast 
prepared (1, 2). The invitations sent (3, 4). The call 
slighted (5, 6). Other guests sought and found (8-14). 

Wed.— The Supper at Bethany ( John 12: 1-8; Mark 14: 1-4). 
Jesus and his friends (1, 2). ‘The offering of love (3). 
The critic and his reason (4-6). Jesus anointed for burial 
(7, 8). 

Thurs.— Zhe Supper at the Good Man's House (Luke 22 : 7-27). 
The preparation (7-9, 13). The guest chamber (10-12). 
The Master and his company (14-16). The loaf and the 
cup (17-20). The shadow of the cross (21). 

Pri.— The Supper at Emmaus (Luke 24 : 28-35). Constrained to 
abide (28, 29). Bread blessed and broken (30). Eyes 
opened to burning hearts (31, 32). Jesus known in break- 
ing of bread (33-35). 

Sat.— The Breakfast on the Shore ( John 21 : 1-74). Jesus and 
the seven (1-3). A millennial scene (4-8). The double 
supply (9-11). The disclosure and the repast (12-14) 

San.— The Lamé's Marriage Supper (Rev. 79: 1-9). The time 
of the feast (1-3). Thanksgiving and praise (4-6). The 
bride and her garments (7, 8). The marriage supper (9). 

Chicago, ZL 


Man's 
God's 


The great Giver 
Great excuses 
Some are ex- 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


¢ 


HERE are no intervening events. 
PLACE.—At some unnamed place in Perea, at the 
house of a ruler of the Pharisees (v. 1). 

Time.—On a sabbath, probably near the close of 
January, year of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. Robin- 
son places it later, in March of the same year. 

PARALLEL PassAGE.—The parable of the marriage of 
the king’s son (Matt. 22 : 1-14) resembles this one, but 
that was uttered in the temple on Tuesday of Passion 
week, and has a different purpose. 


4 
Critical Notes 


Verse 15.—One of them that sat at meat with him: 
A guest at the house of the Pharisee. Those present 
were probably the leading people of the place. This 
one could scarcely have been a disciple, and the lesson 
suggests that his attitude was not fully approved by our 
Lord. — These things : The previous discourse, but espe- 
cially the reference to ‘‘ the resurrection of the just.’’— 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God: 
Probably an expression of the Jewish notion that a great 
feast would follow the resurrection of the just, ushering 
in the Messianic or millennial kingdom. At this feast 
the man probably expected to be present as a ‘right. 
This attitude was opposed to the thought of verses 12 
to 14, that a feast should have the needy as guests. It 
is generally assumed that the man believed in two res- 
urrections, but our Lord gives no positive endorsement 
of that view. 

Verse 16.—But he said unto him; ‘* But"’ indicates, 
better than ‘‘then,’’ the adverse tone of the reply»— 
A certain man; Representing God in the application. 
—Made: ‘* Was making,’’ the literal sense of the bet- 
ter attested reading.—A great supper: An evening 
feast, here representing the true eating ‘‘ bread in the 
kingdom of God.’’ There is no direct reference to the 
Lord's Supper.—And he bade many ; The punctuation 
of the Revisers, and the insertion of ‘ he,’ indicates a 
change of tense. The invitations were sent in advance ; 
the first guests were not only numerous, but apparently 
the leading people of the city (v. 21). This detail sug- 
gests an application to the Pharisees and rulers. 

Verse 17.—And he sent forth: ‘He’ is properly in- 
serted, to mark a distinct act, after an interval. ‘Sent 
forth’’ is more exact than ‘‘sent.’’— Ais servant: 
Greek, ‘‘ bond-servant’’ As but one servant is men- 
tioned in the parable, the most natural application is to 
our Lord himself ; but some regard him as the giver of 
the supper.— A? supper time : Literally, ‘‘ at the hour of 
the supper,’’ the appointed time.— 70 them that were 
bidden : ‘* Had been bidden"’ is suggested. A second 
invitation, like this, is said to be common in the East. 
Some think that it here implies the non-arrival of the 
imvited ones at the proper time.—Come : for all things 
are now ready: ** All’ is not well attested, but is neces- 
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sarily implied. In the later parable (Matt. 22 : 3, 4) 
the description is more detailed. 

Verse 18.—AZ with one consent: Literally, ‘* from 
one’’—supply ‘‘ voice’’ or ‘* purpose,”’—an adverbial 
expression, suggesting that they agreed in their attitude, 
whether by common consent or not.— 7¢ make excuse : 
Literally, ‘‘to beg off.'’—J/ have boughi a field, and 1 
must needs go gut and see it; ‘*Go out’’ is exact, out 
of the city. It is not implied that he had never seen 
the field, but that the closing of a profitable bargain, or 
some immediate necessity connected with the property, 
called for his presence. He represents a man engrossed 
in worldly occupations. 

Verse 19.—Another : A different one.—/ have bought 
five yoke of oxen: A similar attitude, but a less cour- 
teous excuse. —/ go to prove them: 1 am going, —as if he 
were about to go, and would not change his plan. The 
trial of so important a purchase was a pressing matter. — 
I pray thee have me excused: As in verse 18. The 
idiom, supposed to be Latin in its origin, has been 
much discussed; literally, have me as one that is 
** begged off.’’ 

Verse 20.—/ have married awife ; The most reason- 
able excuse, according to Mosaic usage. Personal 
pleasure, not business preoccupation, is the excuse, but 
no apparent apology is added. The three men respec- 
tively plead earthly possessions, earthly business, and 
earthly gratification. Positive sin is nowhere suggested ; 
the sin is in the attitude to the invitation. Three classes 
among the Jews can scarcely be referred to. The para- 
ble is natural, except in the universality of the refusal 
(‘‘ all,’ v. 18), but this is a chief point in the applica- 
tion to the Jews. 

Verse 21.—TZo/d: Not ‘‘ shewed,’’ but declared or 
reported. A necessary detail, probably without spe- 
cial significance in the application.—Seing angry: 
Provoked to anger. Natural in the parable, real in 
the application. — Go out guickly: The feast was 
ready, the offer must be made at once, and this hap- 
pened in the fulfilment of the parable.—J#to the streets 
and Janes ; Both terms are rendered “ streets,’’ but the 
former refers to a broad thoroughfare:—O/ the city: 
Applied to the humbler class¢és among the Jews.— Zhe 
poor and maimed and blind and lame; This order is 
better attested ; the article occurs but once, linking the 
classes together as one whole; ‘‘lame”’ is correct, the 
same word as in verse 13, on which this verse is a com- 
ment. 

Verse 22.— What thou didst command is done: Sug- 
gesting the alacrity of the servant and the readiness of 
the new guests. It may imply that the servant had 
already done this of his own accord.—And yet there is 
room: The servant, too, would have the feast fully sup- 
plied with guests, which evidently accords with his lord's 
wish, 

Verse 23.— The highways and hedges: Outside the 
city, hence referred to the invitation to the Gentiles. 
** Quickly’’ does not occur here ; to fulfil this command 
required time.—Constrain: Better than ‘‘ compel,’’ 
which suggests force, and has been used to justify vio- 
lence in missionary effort— 7hat my house may be 
filled; The feast will not be a failure from lack of 
guests. The parable breaks off, somewhat abruptly, at 
this point, probably because the time had not yet come 
for detailing the future mission to the Gentiles, 

Verse 24.—/or J say unio you : The immediate con- 
nection and ‘‘ my supper '’ seem to make this the lan- 
guage of the giver of the feast, but ‘‘ you’ points to the 
hearers of Jesus. The plural may, however, be explained 
as uttered to the guests already present at the feast (in 
the parable). Yet the verse is virtually an application 
of the parable to those present in the house of the Phari- 
see. It is an answer to the exclamation of verse 15. 
Eating bread in the kingdom of God can only come by 
accepting the invitation God sends by his servant, 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
ae 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
_ By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


‘* A ND THey ALL with One CONSENT BEGAN TO 

MAKE Excuse.’’—An Oriental never gives a di- 
rect refusal to any. request, but he is very ingenious in 
framing his excuses. He would be delighted indeed to 
do what you ask of him, but something unforeseen has 
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occurred which will render it impossible. Perhaps All these excuses represent perfectly legitimate occu- 
some other time, izsha//ah, may it please God, he will pations. The one man was right to go to see his new 
be more fortunate. His excuses are often so thin as to field ; the other, to harness and try his new team ; the 
be quite transparent, but he is not at all abashed. It is last, to taste and drink full draughts of the sweetness of 
politeness in him to offer them, and it would be an im- wedded love. But none of these excuses was a valid 
politeness on your part to refuse to accept them. reason for not going to the feast. Legitimate business, 

In the parable cited we may infer that something had and lawful and pure affections, may ruin a soul and bar 
occurred by which the minds of the invited guests had its way to God. The contrariety between these engage- 
become alienated from the giver of the great supper. ments and the acceptance of the invitation to the feast 
Some intrigue had been started among them, and, existed only in the fact that the invited were pre-occu- 
although they had accepted the original invitation, and pied and absorbed in them, and so made them, what 
promised to come at the appointed time, yet when, in they were not in themselves, obstacles to their respond- 
“accordance with custom, the friendly messenger comes ing to the hospitable call. There is no reason why a 
around to remind them of the engagement, and to say, man should not both go to the feast, and see to his 
‘All things are ready,’’ at this inopportune moment, field, or drive his oxen, or love his wife. It is the ex- 
by a preconcerted agreement, they begin to beg them- cessive and abusive absorption in duties, possessions, 
selves off, or to make excuse. and loves, that turns them into impediments to our 

‘‘1 HAVE BouGut A FIe.Lp.'’—The primitive custom closing with the offers of the gospel. ‘I must needs 
still prevails in the East in regard to the transfer of go and see it,'"'—must you? Would not the field be 
landed property. The neighbors are called together, there to-morrow? Have you not finished the bargain 


and boundaries are agreed upon and pointed out to and paid the money? You make the ‘‘must’’ your- ° 


those who shall legally witness the transaction in a self. ‘I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot’’ 
documentary form. The business takes time, and would —can you not? She will not love you less if you go to 
haturally interfere with social festivities. the feast ; you make the ‘“‘cannot"’ for yourself. The 
‘*] HAVE BouGuTt Five YOKE OF OXxeEN.’’—One who excuses are flimsy reasons, but they are very powerful 
had really made such a purchase would naturally be motives. Our hearts are too prone to be so engrossed 
anxious to assure himself by actual trial that the ani- with our earthly duties and to be satisfied with earthly 
mals were well broken to labor, and likely to prove a—love, so that we have no leisure to attend to what should 
remunerative bargain. Having that care upon his mind, be our first duty of all, and no love to spare for the 
he could not be a very congenial guest. eternal Lover of our souls. 
‘*] HAVE MARRIED A WIFE.'’—This would involve These are excuses; the real reason is not spoken. 
a series of entertainments to be given to the various To plead a ‘‘ previous engagement’ is often a polite 
branches of the bride's family, and a whole round of way of saying, ‘‘I do not wish to accept.'’ All these 
festivities, only limited by the purse of the newly mar- impossibilities would have melted away if there had 
ried man or that of his parents. He could hardly be been a wish ‘to be at the feast. We turn away from 
expected as a guest outside of the new circle occupying Christ's offer, because we do not care to have what he 
his attention. . offers. Some of us prefer oxen to him; some of us 
The offensiveness of these excuses consisted in their would rather have the gift of a good fertile field than 
insincerity and want. of genuineness. They~were in- the food that i$ spread on his table. And the cause of 
vented for the occasion, to show disrespect toward the that indifference to the highest good, what is it? -What 
giver of the supper. but the alienation of heart and the perversion of taste 
_ Robert College, Constantinople. that accumpany the shaking off of dependence on God? 
wn ee Such neglect of the only real good, that all-sufficing sus- 
tenance, that seated repose, that festal fellowship, which 
are symbolized by the great feast, is utterly unreas~..- 
able. What can be more absurd than to prefer five 
yoke of oxen to Jesus Christ? It is also dark ingrati- 
~ LESSED is he that shall eat bread in the king- tude, for that feast cost Jesus pains and tears and blood. 
dom of God’’ was a very proper thing to say, The excuses will be silenced one day. We can trick 
and, no doubt, was said in a properly pious tone; but our consciences, and put aside his messengers, but we 
it has a ring of conventional insincerity, and it was said cannot deceive the Founder of the feast, and when he 
to turn the edge of Christ's solemn words preceding it. asks us at last why our places were empty, we shall be 
It struck unpleasantly on our Lord's ear, and was_ speechless. 
severely answered by this parable. 


Excuses Not Reasons 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


The guests at the feast at which this parable was 

We are struck, first, by the strange unanimity of the spoken were ‘‘ lawyers and Pharisees'’ (v. 3), and their 
refusal, The feast had been long ago announced, and class was specially aimed at in the preceding part of it. 
the second invitation, which was a Jewish custom, had The second invitation was addressed to the ‘‘ poor and 
now been given through John the Baptist and Jesus. maimed and blind and lame,’’ the-very classes whom 
The conduct of the guests is such as real life would not Jesus had just bid his host invite when he made a din- 
show. People invited to a banquet would not all refuse ner or a supper. 
to come. 


God's hospitality is dispensed on the 
But the very unnaturalness is part of the same principle as that on which ours should be. The 
lesson of the parable. No set of men would all turn 


‘«publicans and sinners’’ are meant by the enumerated 
their backs on an offered feast, but they do so by pla- classes, and Christ's thought is that the rejection of him 
_ toons and regiments when the bread of God is offered. by the former left, as it were, room for the latter. Not 
The more valuable the offers, the less men, as a whole, that they would not have been invited if the respectable 
care to close with them. Every one grasps at small, people had accepted, but that the attitude of these, like 
transitory goods, and fewer and fewer at the greater and an obstacle in the bed of a stream, determined the 
more lasting, as these rise in worth and permanence, course which the message took. Individuals or classes 
so that, when at last the highest of all is presented, may refuse the gospel, but that does not dam it back, 
‘*they all with one consent began to make excuse.’’ it only changes the direction of its flow. Man's un- 
That guest who here put the feather-bed of a pious belief does not make the faithfulness of God without 
sentiment between him and the bullet of Christ's sharp effect. 
word resembles many of us who assent to the precious- The third stage in the widening of the invitation re- 
ness of the gospel offer, but do not accept it, and cheat fers, in veiled language, to the calling of the Gentiles. 
ourselves into thinking that to say ‘‘ Blessed is he that The people in the lanes and lower'quarters were still in 
eats the bread,’’ is nearly as. good as to take it and the city, but there were vagrants squatting in highways 
eat it. and hedges, who were in a lower depth than any Jew, 
We may next note the flimsy excuses. All the even the most despised or immoral. Jesus adopts his 
reasons for refusal are substantially the same, namely, hearers’ point of view for the sake of sharpening the 
pre-occupation with present interest, possessions, or cutting edge of the lesson. 
affections. 


Even if all the ‘‘ outcasts of 
The differences in the speakers’ tones give Israel’’ were gathered in to the royal feast, the great 
Vividness to the scene.- The first is the politest, for he halls would not be full. ‘* Yet there is room '’ expresses 
alleges necessity to refuse ; the second is less courteous, the width of the divine purpose, as far outreaching 
for he does not plead a ‘‘ must needs,’’ but simply says, man's conceptions. His table is spread for all, and 
**l am going ;’’ the third thinks that his reason is so nothing less than the whole race of mankind will suffice 
strong that he may be as rude as he pleases, and so to occupy all the seats. 
_blurts out his “ cafinot"’ without apology. 


His heart yearns to see all who 
are capable of salvation enjoying salvation. 
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The solemn watning closing the parable is still the 
speech of the host, as the ‘‘my'’ shows, but the fact 
that he speaks ‘‘ unto you"’ seems to indicate that our 
Lord is blending his own personality with the host's, 
and partially taking the words as his own. There is a 
glimpse for a moment of his higher nature, and of the 
tremendous issues which hung on accepting or rejecting 
him. The invitation to his feast is given to each of us. 
Refusal to accept cancels all invitations. Often bidden, 
we may yet have no place, in the present nor in the 
future, at that table. But if we listen to the call, «« Come ; 
for all things are now ready,’’ though we are ‘* poor and 
maimed and blind and lame,’’ and though our apparel 
is stained with lying in the hedges, and we have strayed 
on the highways far from the city, we shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob inthe kingdom. Christ's 
merciful invitation, accepted, gives entrance to the feast 
of fat things, but that invitation refused makes it inevit- 
ably certain that we shall not taste of his supper. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Excuses are Refusals 


O OTHER one ever approximated the Great 
Teacher in conveying truth in an attractive and 
forceful manner.- At a feast he draws the picture of the 
great feast the all-Father spreads for all men, Without 
any possible offense he shows that they have been in- 
vited beforehand by prophets, and especially by John. 
They accepted John’s invitation. Now apostles and 
the Seventy say, ‘‘Come ; for all things are now ready."’ 
But they had found the gospel feast different from what 
they desired, and looked about for grounds of refusal. 
The excuses were of three general kinds—all ies. 
1. Worldly possessions: land. 2. Commercial activi- 
ties: oxen. 3. Social relations: a wife. All legitimate, 


but no one of them could justly prevent going to—an_ 
evening meal. And to refuse, at the last moment, to 


fulfil a previous engagement, was beyond discourtesy, — 
a positive dishonor. They had accepted, and ought not 
to have made excuse. ‘‘Ought’’ is the strongest word 
in human speech ; ‘‘ excuse,"’ the weakest. Many who 
are not now religious have at some previous time ac- 
cepted the invitation. It is the will that is lacking, not 
the opportunity. ‘Ye will not come to me, that ye 
may have life.’’ 

There 
In many ways Christ sought to tell the Jews 
that, if they refysed, the Gentiles would accept, and be 
accepted. The Jews said, ‘‘God forbid !"’ at the threat 
to destroy the rebellious husbandmen and let the vine- 
yard out to others ; but they took no steps to forbid it 


But the object of the feast is not thwarted. 
are guests, 


themselves, God can make as good guests out of the 
lame and blind, for lameness and blindness are only 
The will is essential and 
Those who enjoy every advantage of the ora- 


incidenta! and temporary. 
eternal. 
cles of God, the presence of Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
are the favored ones to-day. But the outcasts may go 
into the kingdom of God before them. 

The honored messenger is represented by the faithful 
teacher who goes into the highways and constrains the 
people to come in. He carries God's invitation, and 
works together with him. 

University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


ND he bade many. Such is the difference between 

God and the ‘‘ swell set’’ of some great city. They 
try to keep every one but themselves out, and he is trying 
to get every one in. They want-tn build up a little ex- 
clusive coterie of ‘‘ 400,'' and he opens the doors wide, 
and tries his best to gather in all the poor creatures in 
the whole world, and make them happy. Everywhere 
you may hear the voices of his messengers summoning 
them. The sunlight of heaven, the rain, the falling 
dew, the summer, the winter, the daylight and the dark, 
the tempest and the calm, are all voices of the great 
host crying to us, ‘‘ The feast is ready! ‘Come! Coie 
out of your poverty into comfort. Come out of your dis- 


ease into health. Come out of your sorrow into joy. 


“ 
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Come out of your sin into holiness. Lifeisgcce Life 
; is capable of becoming a beatitude, if you wil only ac- 
You do not understand it. You 
are not living it right. Millions more are half-hearted 
and dissatisfied with what they are finding in it They 
are under a delusion, and are ready to curse God and 
die. And yet life is beautiful! ‘God is love ;’’ ‘life 
is a blessing.’ These words are sounding through the 
world every day and hour, They are the words of God 
himself. He ‘bids many.’’ He sends out into the 
highways and byways, and tries to compel them to come 
in. Nothing can be more terrible than the way men 
stop their ears to these invitations,—living wretched, 
miserable, unsatisfactory lives of loneliness and misun- 


cept the invitation. 


derstanding. 

And they all with one consent began to make excuse 
(v. 18). 1 once knew a poor, timid little bride to whom 
all sorts of invitations used to come from all sorts of kind 
people who loved her. But the very first thing she did 
was to cast about in her bewildered little head for an 
‘*excuse.’’ She would seize the first one in sight, and, 
if she could not find one, she would create it. Of course, 
her friends saw through it, but either she would not be- 
lieve this, or else she did not care ; for the terror of go- 
ing to meet strange people always overcame every other 
. thought. It finally became a fixed habit to make ex- 

cuses, and took years to overcome. And that is just the 

way people treat God's invitations to come into the great 
banquet-room of life. They ransack the earth for an 
“excuse, and yet there is no such thing in the whole 
world as an ‘‘excuse.'’ There are reasons, but no ex~ 
cuses. All apparent reasons resolve themselyes into one 
real reason. We do not ‘enter into the kingdom of 
God,”’ ‘live the true life,'’ ‘* become Christians,’’ be- 
cause we prefer not to. Do nct deceive yourself ; do 
not be deceived. The divine life lies open to you. If 

you do not live it, it is because you think you will de- 

rive more pleasure from the one you have chosen in its 

place. It is not because you do not understand the 

Bible, nor because your companions will laugh at you, 

nor hecauce ‘‘ the smartest men in town.are not Chris- 

tians.'’ It is simply because a lite of self-denial, of 

purity, of worship, of obedience, of humility, of Christ- 

likeness, does not seem to you as attractive as one of 

‘* doing as you please.’ I hate hypocrisy and sham and 

self-deception. I believe in a boy's being true to him- 
self, and true with himself. Don't hide behind excuses 
like those old cowards in this parable. Every man and 

every woman in the world can solve the problem of liv- 

ing peacefully, calmly, happily. Ged has not made it 
impossible for a single one of us. It may be that he 
will not permit you to be rich. It may be that he will 
shut the door against your entering the United States 
Senate or being President ; but the door to goodness, to 
happiness, to contentment and usefulness, is wide open, 
and éarth rings with the voices by which he bids us to 
enter in, and break bread with the blest of all the ages. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





: INVITED OUTCAST 
t REFUSING BROUGHT IN 
| our FEASTING 
| 











How many of you would like to get an invitation to 
a great feast? But suppose you didn’t go? Which 
would be better,—to get the invitation, or to get the 
feast ? 

Here were some people, friends of a rich man. He 
was going to have a great feast, and he wanted them. 
They were invited. They were proud of the invitation, 
no doubt, and enjoyed it. But when the time came we 
find them refusing to come, and giving lame excuses. 
What did the first say ? the second? the third? When 
he rich man heard it, how did he feel? So they were 
shut out,—no chance to change their minds. 

But here were others scattered through the city, omf- 
cast. What do you suppose they were doing? They 
never dreamed of a feast ; a crust would have been wel- 
come. But here comes a well-dressed servant; and 
what do they hear him say ? 





Some wonderingly come. 





feast of his love in Jesus Christ. 
on the invitation, and making excuses whenever we were 
summoned to take a stand for him ? 
places forever. 
servants, the missionaries, call them. Shall we let them 
sit down in the kingdom while we make excuses and 
stay outside ? 


‘*Come, sinner, to the gospel feast."’ 
‘* The King of heaven his table spreads.”’ 
** There's a wideness in God's mercy."’ 


What prompted the remark of the feaster? 
he understand by ‘‘the kingdom. of God’’? 
does Christ represent by ‘‘a certain man’’? 
does the ‘‘ great supper'’’ symbolize ? 
to this supper? (Rev. 22 
having been given already, were the servants sent? 
Who are engaged in passing on God's joyous invitation ? 


illustration so improbable as this ? 
keep men from accepting 
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Others hang back; but the servant comes again, and 
takes them by the hand, and so they are drought in. 
The doors are shut, and, if we look in, we can see them 
JSeasting in great joy. 


Boys and girls, God has invited us long ago to the 
Have we been living 


Will he keep our 
The poor heathen are coming when his 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '"’) 


‘Call them in, the poor, the wretched.” Psalm 65 : 1-5. 
**Come, for the feast is spread."’ (84 : 1-4.) 
‘‘ My God, and is thy table spread.” Psalm 118 : 19-29. 

‘* Child of sin and sorrow." Pac! (173 : 11-16.) 
‘* Yet there is room: the Lamb's bright ewe te 1-7.) 


hall of song.”’ Psalm 145 : 8-16. 


(216 : 1, 2, 6-9.) 
Psalm 138 : 4-8. 
(205 : 3-6.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What miracle of healing did we study 
last Sunday? Why was objection made to it? 


What advice did Christ give about choosing places of 
honor? 


Who did he say should be invited to feasts ? 

1. Come! (vs. 15-17).—Where was Christ still? 

What did 

Whom 
What 

Who are bidden 

17.) Why, the invitation 


2. Excuse ME (vs. 18-20).—Why did Christ use an 
How do possessions 
the Christian invitation ? 
How does their work often stand in their way? 
are they often. hindered by pleasure? 
excuses are connected with the home? What are some 
excuses for not being a Christian that are not hinted at 
in this parable? What answer is to be made to all these 
excuses ? 

3. THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES (vs. 21-24).—Is 
ordinary anger here ascribed to God? What, then? 
Why would it be easy, in the East, to collect such a 
company as verse 21 describes? As distinguished from 
one another, what class of men may those of verse 21 
represent? and what, those of verse 23? What do the 
highways symbolize? the hedges? What does Christ 
hint about the available room in his kingdom? about 
the danger of rejecting the gospel? about the duty of 
Christians in the matter of evangelization? Compare 
this parable with the similar one in Matthew 22 : 1-14. 


How 
What modern 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Extending Calls to Blecscdness 
Analysis 


I. THE PROFFER (vs. 15-17). 
1. The Supper: 
A certain man made a great supper (16). 
A certain king . . . made a marriage feast (Matt. 22 
The marriage supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19 : 9). 
2. The Called: 
He bade many (16) 


Ho, every one that tmiesteth, come ye (Isa. 55 : 1). 
Preach the gospel to the whole creation (Mark 16 : 15). 


3. The Servant: 
He sent forth his servant at supper time fo say (17). 
She hath sent forth her maidens (Prov. 9 : 3). 
Sent forth ag servants to call them that were bidden (Matt. 
22 : 3). 
4. The Summons: 
Come ; for all things are now ready (17). 
Come, eat ye of my bread (Prov. 9 : 5). 
I have made ready :.. . come to the marriage feast (Matt. 22 : 4). 
Il. THE DECLINATIONS (vs. 18-20). 
1. Unanimous : 
They all with one consent began to make excuse (18). 


They made Hight of it, and went their ways (Matt. 22 : 5). 
The mind of the flesh is enmity against God (Rom. 8 : 7). 
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2. Iil-founded: 

1 have bought a field (18). ; 
Every one that hath left houses, . . . or lands (Matt. 19 : 29). 
No man that hath left house, . . . or lands (Mark 10 : 29). 

1 have bought five yoke of oxen (19). 
Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee (Mark to : 28). 
He forsook all, and rose up and followed him’ (Luke 5 : 28), 

1 have married a wife (20). 
If any man... hateth not his own... wife (Luke 14 : 26). 
There is no man that hath left house or wife (Luke 18 : 29). 

Ill. THE EXTENSION (vs. 21-24). 

1. Prompt: 

Go out quickly (21). 
Go quickly, and tell his disciples (Matt. 28 : 7). 
She... arose quickly, and went unto him (John 11: 29). 
2. Broad: 

Into the streets and lanes, ... the highways and hedges (21,23). 
Whosoever believeth on him should not perish (John 3 : 16). 
Who willeth that all men should be saved (1 Tim. 2 : 4). 

3- Generous: 

Bring in... the poor and maimed and blind and lame (21). 
And he that hath no money ; come ye (Isa. 55 : 1). 

Bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind (Luke 14 : 13). 
4- Urgent: 
Constrain them to come in (23). 
Why will ye die, O house ,of Israel ? (Ezek. 33 : 11.) 
My supplication to God is for them (Rom. to : 1). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at His Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Who wenl about doing 
go0d.—Acts to : 38. 
x 


International Home Readings 
Mon.—Luke 14 : 15-24. Parable of the great supper. 
TUES.—Prov. 9 : 1-10. Wisdom’s call. 

WED.— Matt. 22: 1-10. Invitation despised. 
THURS.—Zech. 7 : 8-14. Refusing to hearken, 
FR1.—Isa. 65 : 1-12. Refusers rejected. 

Sat.—Rev. 19 : 4-9. Supper of the Lamb. 
SuUN.—Rev. 22: 8-17. Free invitation. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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S A MATTER of fact, it is ordinarily the man who 
knows little or nothing about. Bible study who. would 
think of attempting to study the Bible without helps. 
Yet if that man could bring into immediate comparison 
the best results of the Bible study of then, and .the Bible 
study of now, in the average Sunday-school, he would 
find that both in a general and in a particular knowl- 
edge of the Bible the Sunday-school pupil of to-day is 
far in advance of the Sunday-school pupil of a genera- 
tion ago.—F vom ‘‘ Hints on Bible Study.”’ 


bd 


Graded Helps 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie 8. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Obedience. 
Ul. Golden Text: Come; for all things are now ready.— 
Luke 14: 17. 
IV. Results Sought : 
1. Knowledge that obedience brings blessing ; 
disobedience, loss. 
2. Willing obedience. 
3. Prompt obedience. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Rules at home or school. 
2. Review of last week's lesson story. 
3. Illustrations of happiness resulting from 
obedience. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 

icated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and 1X is illus. 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
always elaborating the details.) ~ 


I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STorRY. 

What time do you go to bed? Who tells you when it 
is bedtime? Why do you not sit up until ten o'clock 
every night? When teacher was a little girl, there was 
a ‘+ bedtime rule’’ in her home. When the “hands of 
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the clock pointed to eight, she used to put away her 
things and go to bed. I know a little girl eight years 
old who goes to bed at half-past seven every evening. 
That is the rule, and, although she would sometimes 
like to stay up later, she keeps the rule. I wonder if 
you have a ‘bedtime rule.’’ Tell me some of the 
other rules in your home. I know a home in which it 
is the rule that, before coming to the dinner-table, all 
the children must wash their hands. Do you think that 
is a good rule? It is a good thing to have a time for 
going to bed. It is a good thing to have a rule about 
washing our hands and faces. It is a good thing to 
have a regular hour for breakfast, dinner, and supper 
How would you like it if mother got dinner and supper 
only when she felt like it? Why are these rules which 
father and mother make good things? If people never 
washed their hands and faces, how would they look ? 
With the help of these questions let the teacher em- 
phasize : 

1. That rules are good things. 

2. That we could not do without them. 

3. That they are made for our happiness. 

Make these points clear before proceeding. 

Jesus lived in a land where many of the people were 
unhappy. They did not understand that happiness 
comes from obeying the rules which he made for them. 
He wanted them to be happy, and always tried to show 
them how to be so. Even when he went to a party ora 
feast, he would gather the people about him and tell 
them some story which would help them. At one of 
these times he told them the story which we have for 
our lesson to-day. 

THE Lesson Story. 

A rich man made a great supper, and invited many 
of his friends, He wanted to make them happy. It 
was the custom in those days, when a man had such a 
party, to send two invitations. The first one was simply 
to let his friends know that he was going to havea feast, 
and that they were invited. Then, when everything 
was ready, he would send a servant to tell them to come. 
That was the second invitation. When this rich man’s 
servant went to tell those who were invited that the sup- 
per was ready, some of them made excuses, and would 
not come. One said, ‘‘1 have bought a piece of ground, 
and must needs go and see it.’’ Another said, ‘‘ I have 
bonght five yoke of oxen, and I must gp to prove them."’ 


2. 


Still another said, ‘‘ 1 have just been married, so I can- 
Do you know the reason they made these 
It was because they did not really want to be 
the rich man's friends. 
had truly wanted to. 


not come."’ 
excuses ? 

They could have come if they 
When the servant told his mas- 
ter these things, the rich man was angry, and said to 
him, ‘‘Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and bring in hither the poor and maimed and 
blind and lame, for I say unto you that none of those 
which were bidden shall taste of my supper.’’ 

3. THe TRuTH EMPHASIZED. 

What a pity it was that the people made excuses ! 
Would you not think that they would have accepted the 
rich man's invitation, and gone to his feast? Why did 
they not go? They wanted their own way, and thought 
that to have it would make them‘happy. They did not 
know what good things the rich man had prepared for 
their happiness, so they made excuses. Jesus wants 
boys and girls to be happy, and, to help them to be so, 
he said, ‘‘ Children, obey your parents.’’ He knows 
mother’s rules are good, and also that we shall be happy 
if we obey them. - What a pity it is that we ever make 
excuses, and say, ‘‘I don’t want to,’’ ‘‘ Wait a min- 


ute,’’ etc., and thus become unhappy, like the men who 
missed the feast! How foolish we are when we make 
excuses ! 


If further illustration is desired, the teacher may find 
a helpful story by referring to Lesson 6 of second quar- 
ter,—-‘‘ Aunt Lavinia’s Rules.”’ 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 
Emphasized. 


Obedience 
Brings Happiness. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


Obedience to the Rules 
of the Home Brings Happiness. 


VU. Pictures for the Children 
1. Jesus at the Pharisee’s House, by Bida. 
(For information as 19 where this and other pictures 


The Parable of the Great Supper. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 
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may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard and Other Illustrations 
1. Print the words of the Golden Text on the black- 
board. 
2. As the story of the feast is told, draw an Oriental 
table. 
3. At a suitable time print the words, ‘‘ OBEDIENCE 
BRINGS HAPPINESS.’’ 





- o\\ xhings Gre Now 
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~~ OBEDIENCE 
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HAPPINESS 














[Ep1Tor’s Norr,.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
EAD Luke 14: 7-35. 

At the same feast as that of which we learned 
last week, a guest exclaimed, ‘‘ Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God.’’ This man was a 
Jew, and he probably thought that, on that account, he 
was sure to see that kingdom. In this he was much 
mistaken. Our Lord wished to undeceive him in this 
respect, and to that end he spoke the parable that forms 
the major part of the lesson. In this parable God is set 
forth as preparing a great feast, and inviting certain men 
These at once begin to make excuses, 
none of which are valid. Each excuse is different from 
the rest, but all are alike in being poor. Then the host 
sends out and gathers in those who are looked on in so- 
ciety as outcasts. 


to partake of it. 


Yet there is room. Then again the 
servants are bidden to go and gather still others, till the 
feast is furnished with guests. 
told that none of those bidden who made excuses will 
be permitted to partake of the feast which they scorned. 

All this applies primarily to the Jews. They had 
been invited by John the Baptist to the gospel feast, 
and had declined. Then Jesus came and renewed the 
invitation, and still they refused to come. They said 
of John, ‘‘ He hath a devil,’’ and of Jesus, ‘‘ Behold a 
gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners!'’ They preferred their own sinful ways to 
those of the Master, and so excused themselves from the 
feast of righteousness to which they were so freely in- 
vited. Because of this, the gospel passed on with its 
offers to the Gentile world. 


In conclusion, we are 


Applying the Lesson 

To-day the invitation to the gospel feast comes-to us. 
It comes through the Word of God, through our preach- 
ers and teachers. God says, ‘‘Come ; for all things are 
And do all who hear come? 


” 


now ready. Alas, no! 
There are many who act as did the men in the parable. 
They begin with one consent to make excuses. See, are 
all the older scholars in this Sunday-school true Chris- 
No. Well, have they not had the invitation 
given to them? Yes. But they have made their ex- 
cuses. What kind of excuses have they made? Well, 
one wanted to have a little more ‘* pleasure,’’ and an- 
other, perhaps, said, ‘‘I am too busy with my studies to 
take time to be a Christian,’ and another felt that he 
would have to give up some darling sin if he accepted 
the invitation. And so, for one reason or another (all 
bad), they have declined. 

And -do they expect to decline for good and all? 
Probably not. They think that ‘‘some day’’ they will 
accept. They think that there is time enough, and that 
at some future time they will turn and accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Alas! this is one of the most deceptive 
of thoughts ; for, as we grow older, our hearts grow 
harder, and it is more and more difficult to change. 

And now to-day the invitation comes to each one in 
this class. The question is, What will you do with it? 


tians ? 
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Do you want at last to be at that great feast ? Well, the 
only way to be sure of that is to accept the invitation 
now. When the President of the United States invites 
any one to dine with him, it is considered an honor, and 
no poor excuse would be given. And if God himself 
invites me to his feast in his kingdom, am I right in giv- 
ing any kind of an excuse? Remember that, if you do, 
it is equivalent to your saying : ‘‘O God, I have re- 
ceived your invitation to be present in heaven at your 
great feast, but I had rather not. I prefer todo my own 
way, and not accept your offer of hospitality."’ Is not 
this an awful thing for any sinner to say? And yet many 
are saying it to-day. But, if they find it easy to excuse 
themselves from the feast, let them bear in mind that 
they will not find it possible to excuse themselves back 
when once the door is shut. However much they will 
then regret their action, it will be too late to remedy it. 
Is this the experience that you want? 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Give an invitation that 
is found in the Old Testament (see Isa. 55:1). What 
invitation like this did Jesus once give ? (see John 7 : 37.) 
What is, perhaps, the grandest invitation in all the 
Bible ? (see Rev. 22:17.) Are these invitations all 
free? Do they apply to us in these days? 
yourself accepted this invitation ? 

For Use in the Class.—Where was Jesus at the time 
of this lesson? What did one of the guests say? Of 
what great feast did Jesus then speak? What did the 
people invited begin to do? Were they excused ? Then 
what did the host do to fill their places? Was the feast 
furnished with guests? How do God's invitations come 
tous? May we excuse ourselves? If we do, what will 
happen to us at last ? 


Have you 


[Eprror’s Norr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE life to which Jesus calls men appeals to all the 

chivalrous ambitions of youth. It means devoting 
one's self to be wisely unselfish in helping others to 
holiness, which is manliness. It is simply following in 
Christ's steps. The idea of it is being applied to-day 
as never before in all social conditions. You may find 
It is urged as the object at 


which men must aim in business. 


illustrations everywhere. 
Politicians preach it 
It is the mission of our nation to 
Jesus presented to men his idea in pictures 


as the citizen's duty. 
mankind. 
familtar to his hearers,—in concrete examples, not in ab- 
stract theories. Translate his Oriental sketches into scenes 
Describe the dinner- 
party so that they will understand its meaning. Set forth : 

1. Zhe Jnvitation (vs. 15, 16). Tell what the king- 
dom of God is, and why it is like a feast spread by a 


in which your pupils are at home. 


genefous host,.and why every one assented to a general 
invitation to it. Who would deliberately refuse to help 
his neighbors to be useful, loving, and noble? Do not 
you say what the guest at the table said ? (v. 15.) 

2. The Invitation Declined (vs. 17-20). Show how 
and when it was repeated and became personal. Ex- 
plain how attending to the farm, the oxen, and the 
wife, reasonable engagements in themselves, come to 
block the way into the kingdom, instead of being used 
in its honor, and how the choice of a school, of mem- 
bership in a club or society, of a place in an athletic 
team, of a husband or a wife or a business, may blight 
and destroy the life. 

3. The New Guests Invited (vs. 21-24). Explain the 
rejection of Christ's cali to eternal life by the Jews, and 
the extension of the invitation to all the nations because 
the Jews judged themselves unworthy of it (Acts 13. 
46, 47°. Christ's dis- 
ciples to make his invitation plain and urgent, and the 
meaning of the kingdom of God clear, —that, if it is re- 
jected at home, it must be offered to those who have the 
least claim on us, even to outcasts, who, if they accept, 
will be made welcome guests (v. 21), and to other na- 
tions, even the most distant (v. 22). Answer those who 
say that Christian missionaries shou’ get out of 
China, and leave the people to their own religion. 


Show how it is our business as 
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4. The Cost of Accepting the Invitation (vs. 25-33). 
Being a Christian is surrendering one’s self to Jesus 
Christ, to live his life among men. Show how, if one’s 
father ot mother should try to hinder him from this, 
they would be his enemies, by robbing him of what 
would make him worthy of their love, just as would 
every aim and desire which crossed the supreme aim of 
being transformed into the likeness of Christ. See, 
therefore, what Christ means by insisting that one must 
hate friends and his own life. Consider the law of 
Mosés on this point (Deut. 13 : 6-10). Point out how it 
hurts one’s nobler nature to have his friends try to de- 
feat his best ambition (Phil. 3 : 18). 

Jesus said that surrender to himself must not only be 
complete, it must be active. You cannot live as amonk 
or nun, but you must do his work in his spirit among 
men (v. 27). It must be deliberate (vs. 28-32). A 
purpose declared and abandoned makes one a laughing- 
stock, Christ declines unconsidered offers of service 
(Luke 9 : 57, 58). Abandoned purposes to serve Christ 
weaken men's faith in the possibilities cf serving him. 
The choice to serve him is never really made until it is 
intelligent and final (v. 33). 

5. Zhe Mischief of Formal, but not Genuine, Accept- 
ance of the Invitation (vs. 34, 35). Salt corrupted not 
only does not preserve, it destroys. The only place 
where men tolerate the nuisance is in the street, where 
they tread on it. Even the world despises those who 
claim to know the worthy life, but carry no fragrance of 
it within themselves. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. The Feast Approved. What is the kingdom of 
God? Why is it blessed to eat bread in that kingdom ? 
(v. 15-) 

2. The Feast Rejected. Why was the Jewish custom 
of giving a second invitation necessary? (v. 17.) How 
did Christ's preaching resemble this second invitation ? 
(Mark 1; 15.) Why is the general invitation accepted, 
and the immediate one refused? What is it to be a 


How do reasonable engagements of busi- 
ness or pleasure become wrong ? 


3. The Invitation Transferred. Whom did the host 
invite to his feast when his chosen guests refused to 
come? Why did he invite the poor and the lame? 
Why is the gospel invitation often accepted by the poor 
when it has been rejected by the rich? (Matt. 19 : 22. 
To whom are we to extend the invitation ? (Matt. 28 : 
19.) Why did the early Christians do this? (Acts 
13: 47.) 

4. The Condition of Accepting the Invitation. What 
must one do to be a Christian? (v. 33.) Is it difficult to 
live the life to which Christ invites us ? (Luke 13 : 24.) 
How is it possible to do it? (Matt. 6 : 33.) What is life 
worth when this divine aim is given up ? (v. 35.) What 
is the reward of accepting the in:itation? (Matt, 10: 
28-30.) 

Suggestive Topics 

Jesus Christ would make our ambitions worthy and 
our desires honorable by uniting us with himself in 
sacrifice for the world. President Eliot said of some 
of the Harvard students who went to the Cuban war, 
**They gave their lives for their country as a lover 
would cast a rose at the feet of his mistress."" Those 
who in that spirit give themselves to serve men in 
Christ's name find that what they have forsaken, that 
was worth having, is theirs a hundred fold through the 
nobler uses to which it has risen. 

[Epitor’s Note,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, P'n.D. 
The Obligations of Discipleship 
Luke 14 : 15-35. 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

There is a significant contrast, as well as a close con- 
nection, between the general theme of the last study and 
the leading thought of this. In the former, Jesus 
talked with Pharisees, and rebuked them roundly for 
those qualities and methods which were so fatal to their 
helpful religious ‘eadership, and made them betrayers 


. 
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instead of saviors, robbers rather than shepherds, whited 
sepulchers in place of the fair and stately structures they 
pretended to be. In this he seems to define disciple- 
ship, or, what is the same thing, membership, in the 
kingdom, and what it demands. 

One of the Pharisees, a guest at the table where Jesus 
was sitting, makes a stereotyped, complacent, and rather 
feeble remark (Luke 14 : 15), called forth, perhaps, by 
the remark of the Master (14 : 14) about the resurrection 
of the righteous. To a learned Jew this latter would 
suggest an era of heavenly banquets, participated in by 
the favored faithful ones. To these banquets they were 
accustomed to allude, just as Jesus himself did (Luke 
13:29; Matt. 8:11), and at this time the allusion is 
to the fulness of joy for all at that time. 

To the assumption that they were all destined to enjoy 
the heavenly banquet, Jesus replies by the wonderful 
parable of the great supper, to which those were heartily 
invited who had reason to expect an invitation. But 
when they, one and all, began to excuse themselves on 
the ground of their private interests, the host, ignoring 
them, opens wide his doors to all the needy, inviting 
them to the glad feast. 

Not only did Jesus thus emphasize to the Pharisees 
the necessity of paying heed to God's invitation, but he 
also gave his disciples a warning about counting the cost 
of discipleship. Nothing may supplant the Master as 
an object of devotion. He permits ho hesitancy or half- 
Let those who serve him be sure that they 
yield themselves wholly, 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] wd 

The parable of the Great Supper is admirably discussed 
by Bruce, ‘‘ Parabolic Teaching of Christ ;'’ by Goebel, 
‘« The Parables of Jesus’’ (169 ff.) ; or by Dods, ‘‘ The 
Parables of Our Lord,’’ second series (84). Edersheim's 
‘*Life of Jesus’* (Book IV, chap. 16), and Farrar's 
‘* Life'’ (chap. 44), are satisfying and helpful. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Various Views about the ‘* Kingdom of God."’ 
(1.) What do we understand to be the current Jewish 
view of the future heavenly ‘‘ kingdom,"’ and its differ- 
ence from our Lord's conception? (2.) In each case, 
what was the principal requisite of membership ? 

2. The Parable of the Great Supper. (3.) What was 
the fundamental reason for the unwillingness of the 
guests first invited ? [Critical Notes ; v. 20. Long: last 
{. McLaren: {{ 4, 5. Goss: v. 18.] (4.) What does 
the parable teach regarding the guests who will share in 
the blessedness of heaven? (5.) In what way was the 
parable a reply to the remark of the Pharisee? (v. 15.) 
(6.) How had the repeated invitations to this supper 
deen given to the reluctant nation ? [Geikie : last 4.] 
Are we to distinguish between the general invitation 
(v. 16, ‘* bade many’’) and the specific one (v. 17, 
‘*sent his servant’’)? If so, who was the servant? 
[Critical Notes : vs. 16, 17.] 

3. The Warning to Disciples. (7.) Into what plain 
and literal message may we paraphrase Luke 14 : 26,27? 

4. The Parables of the Unfinished Tower and of the 
Prudent King. (8.) What quality of Christian character 
is emphasized by these two parables? (9.) Do they 
overstate the facts in actual life? Does it require as 
careful prevision as these parables imply ? 

5. The Parable of the Useless Salt. (10.) Reading 
this in conjunction with Matthew 5 : 13, explain the use 
of salt as a figure for the true Christian. 

lV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

Neither our Lord nor the Apostle Paul ever regarded 
life as an easy experience. ‘‘Count the cost,’’ ‘re- 
nounce all,’’ ‘‘bear the cross,’ ‘‘hate yourself,’’ are 
appeals to sacrificial service as the only real service. 

True blessedness cannot be secured through birth or 
influence or desire alone. God's banquet hall will be 
full, but only of those who heed his loving invitation. 

[Evitor’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Vale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Parable ot the Great Supper 


HRIST had been speaking to the guests reclining, 
like himself, at the Pharisee’s table, about the 
hospitality most pleasing in God's sight, and, as such, 
destined to be -‘ recompensed in the resurrection of the 
just.'"" These words, thus associated with banqueting, 
naturally woke in the thoughts of one of the company a 
vision of the joyful feast those would share who should 
be admitted to the bliss of the Messianic kingdom of 
God, soon to be set up for a thousand glorious years in 
Jerusalem by the ‘‘ Anointed of heaven.'’ There, it was 
fondly expected, the ‘‘just,’’ in their sense of the word, 
would sit down with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all the 
prophets, to share their bliss, and feast with them at the 
table of the seat of God (Matt. 8 : 11 ; Luke 13: 28 ff.) 
‘« Blessed is he,'’ ejaculated one to whom this thought 
had occurred, ‘‘ that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God !"’ 

No Jew who carried out the legalism of the day had 
any doubt of his admission to these high felicities, 
though some more tender spirits were fain to make as- 
surance doubly sure by finding out new commands to 
add to the laws of the scribes, while others, more vain- 
glorious, hoped, by works of supererogation, to purchase 
for themselves a higher standing in that proud reign of 
the saints. 

But Jesus had very different standards of spiritual 
worth from those prevailing, and had already more than 
once let even the most confident among them see that 
lre set little weight on their descent from Abraham, or 
on their fanatical zeal for merely outward observance of 
the law. Indeed, he had often told them that, unless they 
repented, and showed heart instead of lip religion, they 
would find themselves shut out from the kingdom of the 
Messiah, while humble seekers after God among the 
heathen, whom they regarded as accursed of God, would 
come from all regions and sit down in their place in that 
blissful scene (Luke 13 : 24-30). The Jew who had been 
first in the favor of God would be last, if he clung to his 
self-righteousness, and the idolater, who had been 
deemed only food for Gehenna, would be first in divine 
regard by his having turned and sought mercy. 

This he illustrated by a parable. 

‘‘A certain man,’’ said he, ‘*made a great feast, to 
which he invited a large company, who all accepted, with 
profuse thanks, the invitation thus proffered. It is, as 
you know, the custom to secure the promised attendance 
of desired guests by such an early intimation and ex- 
pression of acceptance, time being thus given them to 
make arrangements that nothing may afterwards come 
in the way. You know, also, that, on the day of the 
feast, a messenger is sent round a second time to remind 
the expected guests of their engagement for that night. 
But when the servant went, by his master’s orders, on 
the day fixed so long before, he found, to his astonish- 
ment, that they all, with one consent, began to excuse 
themselves. His lord’s summons to them to come, for 
all things are now ready, and time thus presses, proved 
of no avail. They one and all pleaded this or that reason 
for declining, and all hoped that their expectant host 
would accept their apology for absence. The first said 
he had bought a field, and could not help going off to 
look at it, that he might see what would need to be done 
as to fences, crops, and much else, and prayed that his 
deep regret for not joining in the feast might be ac- 
cepted. Another said that he had conditionally bought 
five yoke of oxen, and had to-go and put them through 
the farm work they were to do, such as plowing and the 
like before he closed the bargain. ‘Pray,’ said he, 

‘ask your master to excuse my being with him." A 
third said that he had just married, and on this account 
could not possibly come ; to leave his bride would be 
uncourteous, so he hoped his absence would be par- 
doned. 

‘« Returning to his master, the servant had to tell him 
all this. Righteously angry at being so grossly insulted, 
for his treatment was a thing almost unprecedented, the 
offended host determined that, despite such endeavor, 
his preparations should not be lost. He would find 


other guests, if those who had promised to come, thus, 
‘Go out quickly,’ said he, ‘to the open 
spaces and the narrow lanes of the city, and bring in to 
me the poor and the maimed and blind and lame.’ 


at last, refused. 
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This was forthwith done, and the messenger returned 
with a large number of these strange guests, and an- 
nounced their arrival to his master, adding that, after 
all, there was still room for more. 

«« «Go out, then, replied the host, ‘to the roads out- 
side the city, and the by-paths, where houseless wander- 
ers and beggars seek shelter, and constrain them also to 
come in, that my house may be filled ; for | tell you that 
none of those first bidden shall taste my supper.’ ”’ 

Whether the guests round Jesus saw the drift of this 
parable or not is not said, butits meaning is clear. God 
is the house-master who makes the feast and invites the 
guests. His first envoys are the prophets ; the servant 
who goes on the day of the feast to call those bidden to 
come there and then is Jesus himself; his second mis- 
sion to the streets and lanes was fulfilled in his preaching 
the gospel to the common people, who heard him gladly ; 
his final mission was that to the heathen, carried out 
through his apostles. Those first invited were the rep- 
resentatives and leaders of the nation,—the Pharisees 
and professedly religious classes generally, who had’ re- 
jected the call, though they had boasted hitherto of 
having exclusivély received it from God, These, says 
the parable, will lose all share in the kingdom of the 
Messiah, while the despised people who, in their eyes, 
were accursed, and even the heathen, whom they re- 
garded as only fuel for God’s wrath, would sit down in it 
with the prophets and patriarchs, It is striking to re- 
member, by the way, that Augustine uses the direction 
to ‘*compel’’ these to come in as a command to use 
force and persecution against urrbelievers and heretics. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Rhode Island, at Providence. ......,.. + + October 2, 3 


Massachusetts, at Pittsfield. .........°. . October 2-5 
Maryland, ‘at Baltimore, biennial. . . . . .. . October 10-12 
Maine, at Dexter . be Bis « . October 16-18 
Vermont, at, Barse . 4.6. 6 os ewe - +» October —— 
Oklahoma, at Norman. ........ +. + « October 17-19 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona. .... t October 23-25 


. November 12-14 
. November 13, 14 
. November 13-15 
. November 13-15 


District of Columbia, at Washington. .. . 
New Hampshire, at Tilton. ..... 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, bienni 
Michigan, at Owosso. ..... “a 
British North America 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton . . . 
Ontario, at Brockville . . . 


. . October 9-11 
. October 16-18 
- October 23-25 
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Two years ago the Executive Com- 
pee peag deren mittee of the Manitoba Sunday- 

school Association appointed A, 
Jardine secretary of normal work for the province, and, 
through the efforts of this secretary, normal secretaries 
for the following counties have been appointed at their 
respective county conventions: Souris River, Turtle 
Mountain, Dennis, Portage La Prairie, Red River, Rus- 
sell, Shoal Lake, Minmedosa, Beautiful Plains, Winni- 
peg, Manchester, Springfield. Outside of Winnipeg 
City, most of the counties have a few normal classes 
each, but the work is not yet making much progress. 
It can only be pushed in the counties where organiza- 
tion is in fairly good shape. In Winnipeg there are 
seven classes connected with Sunday-schools, and one 
large class composed of teachers belonging to the several 
Anglican Sunday-schools in the city. The last men- 
tioned has a membership of about fifty, and meets twice 
amonth. One of the Sunday-school classes meets every 
Thursday evening, has a membership of twenty, eleven 
of whom graduated last June, and received their certifi- 
cates and diplomas from the hands of Professor Hamill 
Normal work is receiving special attention at all the 
county conventions, Field-worker Irwin delivering ad- 
dresses and conducting conferences on the subject. St. 
George’s Church Sunday-school, Winnipeg (Anglican), 
has three normal classes, which have been in existence 
for several years. The prospect for the progress of this 
department of Sunday-school work is quite bright The 
value of normal work has been emphasized, and there 
are many indications of aroused interest from all parts 
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Books and Writers 


How We Make Our Presidents 


HE Postmaster-General of the United States, in a 
brief introduction to Colonel A. K. McClure’s 
book on Our Presidents, and How We Make Them 
(#2), rates none too highly, in his extravagant words of 
praise, the qualifications of Colonel McClure for the 
task he has set himself in this volume. It is true that 
the author has enjoyed the intimate personal friendship 
of all of our great political leaders during the past 
twenty-five years, and personally has been a spectator, 
and in many cases a participant and adviser, at all of 
the national conventions of both parties for a period 
covering half a century. 

The campaign leading to the election of each presi- 
dent from Washington to McKinley is briefly ‘described, 
the chief personal contests between would-be candidates 
narrated, the complete text of the platform of each party 
since the first national convention in Philadelphia in 1830 
is given, and a tabular statement of the popular vote for 
the several candidates, and the votes cast in the elec- 
toral colleges, collated from the best sources. Full-page 
portraits of each of the successful candidates for Presi- 
dent are given in connection with each of these chap- 
ters. Thus far the work makes a handy reference book 
treating of an important aspect of American history. 
The terse and vivid style of an able journalist adds 
greatly to its interest for the general reader, 

The documentary evidence, especially the party plat- 
forms, printed in full in the text, is a convenience to the 
student, but something of a disadvantage to the general 
reader, who would have been better satisfied to have had 
Colonel McClure summarize in his own language the 
chief issues of each campaign. The personal comment 
and judgment passed upon American statesmen for the 
period prior to the Civil War follows for the most part 
that of our best historians, and adds. little or muthing of 
note. For the period since the Civil War, Colonel Mc- 
Clure relies, of course, largely upon his personal ‘udg- 
ment of men and events. This is the distinct contribu- 
tion he has to make, and it will be sure to be read with 
interest by all. Some disappointment will be felt that 
his treatment of the undercurrents in our recent political 
conventions is so brief, and that his analysis of the 
forces determining the party politics of the past genera- 
tion does not go deeper. It is also impossible to expect 
absolute impartiality in the record of events in which 
the author has had so important a part. 

The failure of Tilden and Blaine to occupy the presi- 
dential chair is attributed by the author to the weakness 
of indecision at critical moments in the careers of two of 
our ablest statesmen. The real worth of both Hayes 
and Garfield is estimated lower than most contemporary 
writers put it, and Arthur is placed higher. James G. 
Blaine is described as the Henry Clay of the Republican 
party, and, after Washington, both are ranked next to 
Lincoln on the pinnacle of American political greatness. 
Cleveland and Harrison are classed together as men cast 
in the same mold of statesmanship, differing only in 
degree, and with important qualities in common. ‘‘ Both 
stood for a better political system than was acceptable to 
their respective parties, and both regarded public duty as 
paramount to political or individual interests ; they are 
the only two men of the nation each of whom retired 
from the presidency defeated by the other.’’ 

Interesting summaries and a complete index make the 
volume as useful a handbook as it is interesting and 
stimulating reading. 
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In the review of Mrs. Slosson’s “ Story-Tell Lib,” which ap- 
peared last week in these columns, the price was omitted. It is 50 
cents. The book may be ordered from The Sunday School Times, 
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~~ ae of Arid America. By William E. Smythe. 
1.5 
The ~ «fn Canal. By W. E. Simmons. $1.25. 

The future of the United States is a subject that ap- 
peals to the patriotism and highest life of every citizen. 
Both of these volumes deal with important aspects of 
that topic in an earnest, persuasive, and helpful spirit. 
Mr. Smythe is an enthusiast on the subject of irrigation, 
but not a crank with one idea. He pictures im the 
Startling imagery of truth that is stronger than fiction 
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ar) 619 
the bright future of the economic development possible 
within the United States, leaving out all question of 
colonial possessions, claiming that our success in territo- 
rial development between the Atlantic and the Pacific has 
been due to the home-building instincts of the American 
people. He traces the movement of emigration west- 
ward in its natural stages, from the Atlantic coast until 
it reached the great Western desert, bounded on the east 
by the ninety-seventh meridian, which passes through 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Beyond this point there live to-day less than five mil- 
lions of the seventy million people in the United States, 


*Last of this line there is a rainfall which can be de- 


pended upon for agricultural purposes. West of it the 
distinguishing feature is aridity, yet in most convincing 
argument the author shows that the soil west of this line, 
by reason of the very fact that its chemical qualities 
have not been washed out by generations of periodical 
rains, is the richer and better half of the United States, 
waiting only for the scientific application of irrigation as 
a water supply better than that of nature because con- 
trolled by the mind of man for his special purposes. 
The social effects of agricultural life where irrigation is 
relied upon, and small farms are consequently cultivated, 
are ably brought out. Many suggestions are made as_to 
methods of getting the surplus population of the East 
upon the arid lands of the West, supplying them with 
co-operative capital for the industrial development of 
this region. Moreover, the methods of irrigation now 
in vogue are clearly described by one who is an expert 
on the subject. The important relation which the 
building of an isthmian canal would play in the devel- 
opment of the West was frequently referred to in Mr, 
Smythe’s work. In the volume by Mr. Simmons we 
have a verbose and poorly arranged account of the his- 
tory of the Nicaragua canal project. The volume con- 
tains a chart, giving a good birds’ -eye view of the loca- 
tion of the Nicaragua route, and the frontispiece is a cut 
of Rear-Admiral Walker, the able President of the Isth« 
mian Canal Commission. and ev-Preeidoms of she-forniwr 
Nicaragua Canal Commission. Many good illustrations 
of the country through which the canal will pass are 
given, and considerable information is gleaned from 
official and reliable sources. The arrangement of* the 
book, however, is not such as will stimulate thought, 
or throw into proper proportion the problems which 
confront the American people, nor the probable advan- ° 
tages to be derived from the proper solution of those 
problems in the construction of an isthmian canal, 





Earthly Foo of the Man of Galilee. 
Vincent, D.D., LL.D. ; 
and R. E. M. Bain. 


The Story of -esus in the Words of the Four Gospels. 
by the Rev. John O. Foster, A.M. Reduced to $2.50. 


Pictures of the Holy Land are such a help to the in- 
telligent understanding of Oriental life that it is small 
wonder that recent years have produced so many worthy 
volumes of this character. The chancellor of Chautau- 
qua was one of the prominent compilers of a work of 
this sort, and, with the aid of the author of The Making 
of a Man and a photographic expert, a folio of over four 
hundred pages was issued under the title, Earthly Foot- 
steps of the Man of Galilee. The book contains * four 
hundred original photographic views and descriptions of 
the places connected with the earthly life of our Lord 
and his Apostles, traced with note-book and camera, 
showing where Christ was born, brought up, baptized, 
tempted, transfigured, and crucified, together with the 
scenes of his prayers, tears, miracles, and sermons, and 
also places made sacred by the labors of his Apostles, 
from Jerusalem to Rome.’’ Besides the pictures made 
familiar tous by their constant use in books and news- 
papers, are some entirely fresh ones depicting animated 
present-day life in the East. Bishop Henry W. 
Warren has also had a hand isi an illustrated folio of a 
slightly different character, by writing a long Introduc- 
tion to the Story of Jesus in the Words of the Four Gos- 
pels. The editor of these four hundred and fifty pages 
is the Rev. John O. Foster of Newark, New Jersey. In 
this volume the text is that of the Revised Version, in- 
interwoven, blended, and consolidated. The picture 
reproduction is excellent, and the present appearance of 
every place made sacred by Jesus’ presence is given, so 
far as known. This work, like the d& above men- 
tioned, is not a new publication, but those following the 


By Bishop John H, 
the Rev. James W. Lee, D.D. ; 


Edited 































































































































present lessons on the life of Christ will 


be glad to know of these volumes issued | restlessness, because the children have 
not yet acquired the habits of self-control 
which enable their elders to bear with 
outward serenity the discomforts of heat, 
cold, tight clothing, weariness, headache, 
eye-strain, and what not. 
these discomforts will make the children 
appear quite naughty, when in reality 
they are merely seeking ways and means 
to express their physical protests. . 


half a decade ago. 
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Books Received 
September 17 to September 24 


Aevaghosha's Discourse on the Awakening of 
Faith in the Mahayana. By Teitaro Suzuki. 
$1.25, net. 

Bible Wonders and Aids to Bible Study. By 
Stephen V. R. Ford. °75 cents. 


Bi-Centennial Celebration First Congregational 
Church of Preston, Connecticut. 1698-1898. 
$2. 

Brethren of the Coast. By Kirk Munroe. $1.25. 

Collected Poems. By Arthur Peterson, U.S. N. 
$1.50. 

Essays Practical and Speculative. By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. $1.50. 


Fifer-Boy of the Boston Siege. By Edward A. 
Rand. $1.25. 

Grim House, The. By Mrs. Molesworth. $1.25. 

Helen Beaton, College Woman. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. $1.25. 

In the Irish Brigade. By G. A. Henty. $1.50 

Kelea: The Surf-Rider. By Alex. Stevenson 
Twombly. $1.50. 

Life of Christ as Represented in Art, The. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D,D., F.R.S. $3.50. 
Lighter Moments. From the Notebook of 

ishop Walsham How. Edited by Frederick 
Douglas How. §1. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore Roosevelt. $2. 

< Handy Book, The. By D. C. Beard. 


Out with Garibaldi. By G. A. Henty. $1.50. 

Prisoner in Buff, A. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
$1.25. 

Public Worship. By T. 
$1.25. 

Reminiscences of the Life and Work of Edward 
A. Lawrence, Jr. By his mother, Margaret 
Woods Lawrence. §2. 

Story of Delight, The. 
$1.25. 

Tabular Life of Christ. 

ice, 25 cents. 

With Buller in Natal. By G. A. Henty. $1.50. 


Harwood Pattison. 


By Evelyn Raymond. 


By the Rev. James F. 
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From Our Meighbors 


Why Children Are Restless 


Julia E. Peck, in The Westminster Teacher 





““"HE children were so restless I | 
could do nothing with them this | 
morning.'’ One frequently hears this | 
remark made by tired primary teachers. 
Why were the children restless? Let us|} 
look for some of the reasons. Were the | 
little chairs too close together? In that | 
case, one restless member might disorgan- | 
ize the whole class. 
Watching one particular child who is | 
causing a good deal of disturbance, we | 
notice that she is fumbling with the elas- | 
tic band on her hat. It is much too | 
tight, making a deep red dent in her fat | 
little chin. Are there any near-sighted | 
children on the back seats noisily occupy- | 
ing themselves with whatever comes within 
their limited range of vision? Are the | 
children wearing winter coats and fur col- | 
lars in a steam-heated room? Are there} 
any members present who have been al- 
lowed to slight their breakfast ? Are there 
any who are wearing outgrown shoes or 
jackets? Are there any very ‘ bright"’ 
children here who were up late last night 
at some public performance in which 
they took conspicuous part in solo or | 
recitation ? This latter cause of restless- | 
ness is far from a trifling one. If you have | 
many of these little Saturday-night pub- | 
lic performers in your class, you would | 
better dismiss the meeting, and teath a | 
Sunday-school lesson to their parents. 
Careless or untidy dress makes the chil- 
dren careless in manners and morals. 
When they are clean and sweet as roses, 
they generally conduct themselves with a 
good deal of dignity in class, as befitting 
their fine appearance. This is a good 
thought to keep in mind in calling a 





was good on that Sunday of extreme rest- 
lessness, and that the children were not 


seats were comfortable, the children’s 


| from finding themselves led beside still 





mothers’ -meeting. 


The most trifling discomforts will cause 


Any one of 


We will suppose that the ventilation 


tired to begin with, that all could see and 
hear perfectly, and all could take part in 
the lesson. We will suppose that the 


feet resting on the floor, and we will sup- 
pose that the exercises were sufficiently 
varied to give frequent changes of posi- 
tion. All this, and yet they were restless. 
What state of mind and body were you in, 
teacher? Were your nerves jangling, 
and were you mentally depressed ? Were 
you hurrying to reach your climax before 
the stroke of the closing bell? Did you 
move from table to blackboard as though 
trying to catch a train? 

Little children are so sensitive to the 
mental and physical conditions of older 
people about them that they reflect, as in 
a mirror, their teacher's mental or physi- 
cal rest or unrest. They breathe quick, 
short breaths when teacher hurries them 
in nervous zeal from one theme to the 
next. Their legs and arms are moving 
sympathetically in time with the teacher's 
hasty strides about the room, If mother’s 
lerves were jangling bcfore the children 
started for school, and if soap, water, and 
hairbrush were laid on in quick, nervous 
strokes in mother's hasty preparation, and 
if the teacher's lesson is laid on in much 
the same manner, the children are far 


On the 
contrary, they seem to be driven as over 
barbed-wire fences into paths of right- 
eousness, under a physical protest, beside 
very turbulent waters. 

To avoid such a state of things, the 


waters, in paths of righteousness. 


teacher must have plenty of sleep Satur- 


day night, plenty of nourishing food Sun- 
day morning, care and worry set aside for 
the day. Joy and real enthusiasm must 
go into the teaching of the lesson, and the 
restlessness of the children will be calmed 
by the inward and abiding peace and 
calm of the teacher who moves deliber- 
ately, speaks quietly and gently, and 
lets nothing from without or within dis- 
turb the serenity of the mental and spirit- 
ual atmosphere of the primary room. 
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The Lane that 
Had No Turning 
This absorbing romance takes 
the reader back to Pontiac— 
the scene of Mr. Parker’s 
successful novel, When 
Valmond Came to Pontiac. 
Madelinette, a famous singer, 
and Louis Racine, the sei- 
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figures of the story. By 
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A GOOD TIME 


insured, by using bright, new, inspiring songs found in 
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By W. H. HALL 


120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. 
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‘GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 
’ 
R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 


is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. The author's rich and varied 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field’ worker give authorit 


to his 


He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 
common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them, 
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_ 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times of Sept. 22 (issue Num~ 
ber 38) contains the Picture Supplement giving 
pictures on the Fourth Quarter’s Lessons of 1900. 
They are arranged so that each one may be cut out, 
and shown to the class. Extra copies of the Sup- 
plement will be sent in a mailing-tube to subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times for use in their classes, 
at ten cents per copy for less than five copies ; 
five or more copies, five cents each. 
include postage. 


These prices 
Please bear in mind that extra 
copies are sent upon order of subscribers only. 
ordering, be sure to state that you are a subscriber. 
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Worth Repeating 


Bob 


From “Bob: The Story of Our Mocking-Bird,” by 
Sidney Lanier. (Copyright 1883 by The Inde- 
pendent, and 1900 by Mary Day Lanier). 
OT that his name ought to be Bob at 
all In respect of his behaviour 
during a certain trying period which I 
I am presently to recount, he ought to be 
called Sir Philip Sidney: yet, by virtue | 





equal claim to be known as Don Quixote | 
de la Mancha: while, in consideration | 
that he is the Voice of his whole race, | 
singing the passions of all his fellows bet- 
ter than any one could sing his own, he 
is clearly entitled to be named William | 
Shakspere. 

For Bob is our mocking-bird. He fell | 
to us out of the top of a certain great | 
pine in a certain small city on the sea- 
coast of Georgia. In this tree and a host | 
of his lordly fellows which tower over 

that little city, the mocking-birds abound 

in unusual numbers, They love the pro- 

digious masses of the leaves, and the 

generous breezes from the neighboring 

Gulf Stream, and, most of all, the infinite 

flood of the sunlight which is so rich and 

cordial that it will make even a man lift 

his head towards the sky, as a mocking- 

bird lifts his beak, and try to sing some- | 
thing or other. 
About three years ago, in a sandy road | 
which skirts a grove of such tall pines, a 
wayfarer found Bob lying in a lump. It 
could not have heen more than_a few days 
since he was no bird at all, only an egg 
with possibilities, ‘The finder brought 
him to our fence, and turned him over to 
a young man who had done us the honor 
to come out of a strange country and live 
at our house about six years before. | 
Gladly received by this last, 
brought within, and family discussions 

were held. He could not be put back | 
into a tree: the hawks would have had} 
him in an hour. The original nest was | 
not to be found. We struggled hard 
against committing the crime—as we had | 
always considered it—of caging a bird. | 
But finally it became plain that there was 

no other resource. In fact, we were 


Bob was 


obliged to recognize that he had come to 
us from the hand of Providence, and, 
though we are among the most steady- 
going democrats of this Republic, we | 
were yet sufficiently acquainted with the | 
etiquette of courts to know that one does 
not refuse the gift of the King. | 

Dimly hoping, therefore, that we might | 
see our way clear to devise some means of | 
giving Bob an education that would fit | 
him for a forester, we arranged suitable | 
accommodations for him, and he was | 
tended with motherly care. 

He repaid our attentions from the very | 
beginning. He immediately began to | 
pick up in flesh, and to increase the vol- 
ume of his rudimentary feathers. Soon 
he commenced to call for his food as 
lustily as any spoiled child. When it was 
brought, he would throw his head back 
and open his yellow-lined beak to a width 
which no one would credit who did not 
see it. Into this enormous cavity, which 
seemed almost larger than the bird, 


~—ssseeeeeeeeeee. 
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was his only fare except an occasional 
worm off the rose-bushes, Bob could 
have wrought the surprising nobleness of 
spirit which he displayed about six weeks 
after he came to us... is a matterwhich 
I do not believe the most expansive appli- 
cation of Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory of 
the genesis of emotion could even re- 
motely account for. I refer to the occa- 
sion when he fairly earned the title of Sir 
Philip Sidney. A short time after he be- 


came our guest, a couple of other fledg- 


lings were brought and placed in his cage. 


of his conduct in another tery trouble-| One of these soon died, but the other 
some business which I will relate, he has! continued for some time longer to drag 


out a drooping existence. One day, when 
Bob was about six weeks old, his usual 


| ration had been delayed, owing to the 


pressure of other duties upon his atten- 
dant. He was not slow to make this cir- 
cumstance known by all the language 
available to him. He was very hungry 
indeed, and was squealing with every ap- 


| pearance of entreaty and of indignation, 


when at last the lady of the house was 
able to bring him his breakfast. He 
scrambled to the bars of the cage—which 
his feeble companion was unable to do— 
took the proffered ball of egg-and-potato 
fiercely in his beak, and then, instead 
of swallowing it, deliberately flapped back 
to his sick guest in the corner, and gave 
him the whole of it without tasting a 
morsel. 

Now when Sir Philip Sidney was being 
carried off the battle-field of Zutphen 


| with a fearful wound in his thigh, he be- 


came very thirsty and begged for water. 


.As the cup was handed him, a dying 
| soldier who lay near cast upon it a look __ 
‘This Sidney observed : 


uf great tonging. 
refusing the cup, he ordered that it should 
be handed to the soldier, saying, ‘‘ His 
necessity is greater than mine.’’ 

(‘* Worth Repeating ’’ continued on page 622) 








ET Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more, 


Our “ Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
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his protectress would thrust—and the 
more vigorously the better he seemed to 
like it—ball after ball of the yolk of 
hard-boiled egg mashed up with Irish 
potato. 





How, from this dry compound which 
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at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
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A Supplemental 
Bible Question 
Course In Book 


Form 


By John B. Smith 


REAT interest was shown in Mr. Smith's 
question course as published in The Sun- 
day School Times during 1899. Many schools 
where the course has been followed report a 
decided quickening of interest in Bible study. 
The course is no longer published in the pa- 
per, but a new one, based on what has already 
appeared, entirely recast and greatly improved, 
has been issued in book form. It is now possible 
for a superintendent or teacher to have the 
entire course of fifty-two lessons before him 
atonce. He can start his school or class in it at 
any time of the year, and, if he is obliged to 
miss a Sunday for any reason, he can go right on 
with the course where he left off, as the lessons 
in the book will have no reference to any date, 
but are merely divided into quarters for con- 
venience. 


The Question Course is contained in a book of 
142 pages, bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents ; 
five or more copies mailed to one address, 40 
cents each. Postage paid by the publishers, 
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What the Course Teaches 


It is in the plan of these les- 
sons to put any school or class 
that will faithfully use them in 
possession of the following in- 
formation : 

1. The names and grand divis- 
ions of the Bible, the spirit and 
object for which the Bible was 
given, and the use we should 
make of it. 

2. A brief outline of the life of 
Jesus, and an ability to tell the 
good news he brought. 

3. An outline of the history of 
the Jewish nation. 

4. Some connected knowledge 
of the world's history. 

5. Ten to twenty verses desig- 
nated by their titles ; for exam- 
ple, The Golden Rule, The Little 
Gospel, The Faithful Saying, etc. 

6. Ten to twenty eminent 
chapters known by their titles or 
contents ; for example, 1 Corin- 
thians 13, Revelation 22, Mat- 
thew 5, etc. 

7. The descriptive appellations 
of thirty to fifty persons ; for ex- 
ample, An Israelite indeed, The 
Father of the Faithful, etc. 

8. The names of twenty to 
thirty Bible places, and the chief 
events that have made them 
famous. 

9. The Ten Commandments, 
The tst Psalm, 23d Psalm, The 
Beatitudes, The Lord's Prayer, 
The Apostles’ Creed. For secur- 
ing familiarity with these the help 
of the superintendent in often 
using one or more of them in the 
opening or closing exercises is 
chiefly relied upon. 

to. Twenty other choice pas- 
sages, with some idea of their 
meaning and use, and the place 
where they are found. 

11. The ability to find Bible 
references promptly, and to 
enjoy it. 


Vol. 42, No. 39 
(Worth Repeating” oa) 


A Portrait in the Gallery . 
of Souls 


From “ Studies of the Portrait of Christ,” the 
Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S. 
N THE gallery of human souls there is 
one pre-eminent figure. It has been 
the study of all artists, of all thinkers, 
From the most opposite sides of the 
building men have seen it, approached it, 
centered round it. It has been studied 
by the lover of beauty; it has been 
lauded by the lover of the commonplace. 
It has been examined in the interest of 
philosophy ; it has been scrutinized in 
the interest of childlike simplicity. It 





® has been admired as the embodiment of 
/a creed; it has been eulogized as the 


negation of all creeds, It has drawn the 
eyes of the mystic who wants to soar 


Wise men have sought it in the 
pursuit of science; shepherds have sought 
it in the guiding of their flocks ; Herod 
has sought it in the policy of self-interest. 
Every avenue of the mind has been at 


In this gallery there are many portraits 
Wherein lies the 


various faces I become impressed with a 
| fact. The difference between them and 
| Jesus is not a difference of feature ; it is 
a difference of expression—of motive. 
The moral features of a man’s life are his 
acts ; his expression is the mof#ive for his 
acts. I have heard it said again and 
|again, ‘‘The portrait of Christ is not 
original.’’ You tell me that you can 
point out the same features in Confucius, 
in Buddha, in Zoroaster. Of course you 
can. It is just here that the mystery 
lies. Nowhere is the difference of the 
portraits so marked as where the same- 
ness of feature appears. It is from the 
ground common to all flowers that the 
flower of Jesus has sprung. Why do I 
wonder at the difference between the ani- 
mal and the man? Precisely because I 
have established the likeness of their 
mechanisms ; if they had opposite me- 
chanisms, I should not wonder. So is it 
with Jesus. It is the ground common to 
him and me that makes the mystery to 
me. It is precisely in the sphere of 
unity that the point of diversity rises. I 
marvel most where the fields meet. 

Come, and let us see the truth of this. 
Let us look round the gallery of great 
portraits ; let us measure Christ's with 
those of other masters. Let us place him 
side by side with the sage of China, —the 
strong, the solid Confucius. Is there a 
similarity between them? Yes ; there is 
a marked likeness of feature. Both have 
come to found a kingdom. Both have 
come to found an earthly kingdom. Both 
have proclaimed the value of homely and 
| commonplace duties. Both have turned 
the eyes of their disciples to the trivial 
things at their feet. Confucius tells them 
to avoid flights into the air, to keep their 
thoughts on the soil of mother earth. 
The first public word of Jesus is almost 
on the same lines, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit."’ 

Yet, strange to say, it is here, and no- 
where else, that the difference appears. 
The originality of Jesus lies not in the 
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««what,’’ but in the ‘‘why.’’ Why does 
Confucius value commonplace duties? 
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duties? Because he wants men to be 
‘unworldly. To the sage of China the 
power to do little things is the proof of 
an earthly intelligence ; to the Son of 
man the power to do little things is the 
proof of a heavenly intelligence. To 
Confucius the blessedness of the poor in 
spirit is the sense that they are born from 
below ; to Jesus the blessedness of the 
poor in spirit is the sense that they are 
born from above—‘‘ theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ And is not Jesus right? 
Do you think any man can pass through 
the ordeal of commonplace duty unless | 
he sees something out of the common? 
I do not. 

Let us pass to another side of the gal- 
lery—from the sage of China to the sage 
of India. Buddha and Christ—the names 
are often linked together. And there is 
good ground for the union. There is 
here again a similarity—nay, an identity, 
of feature. They are both in the attitude 
of sacrifice. Both cry, ‘‘Give, give!” 
Both have emptied themselves of a former 
glory. Both have selected poverty, pri- 
vation, toil. Both call upon men to take 
up the cross. Both are seen ascending 
the steps of a Calvary. 

Yet here again it is the similarity of 
feature that reveals the difference. No- 
where are these figures so unlike as in 
their point of union. The value of the 
cross to Buddha is the opposite of its 
value to Jesus. To Buddha the cross is 
a submission to human misery ; to Jesus 
it is a protest against human misery. 
Buddha calls upon men to realize their | 
nothingness, to accept their nothingness, 
to bow the knee to their nothingness ; 
Jesus calls upon them to resent the im- 
putation, to deny the impeachment, to | 
lift the burdens that humiliate mankind. | 
To Buddha the bearing of the cross is a 
resignation to the state of humanity ; to 
Jesus the bearing of the cross is a resist- 
ance to the state of humanity. 

Look at another figure—the sage of | 
Persia, Zoroaster. Does Ae resemble 
Jesus in feature? Yes, very much. He 
comes to the world with a war-cry. He 
says, ‘‘ Things are all wrong ; there is an 
evil Power fighting against God ; arise, 
and prepare for the battle."” Jesus, too, | 
has the sense of a coming struggle. He, 
too, refuses to take an optimistic view of 
life. He, too, bids his followers prepare 
for a scene of conflict—for wars and 
rumors of wars. To the sage of Persia, 
to the Prophet of Judah, this world pre- 
sents one and the same aspect, —the aspect 
of a great battlefield, on which the powers 
of earth war with the powers of heaven. 

Are (these portraits, then, identical? | 
No; the difference comes out just in | 
their common features. Zoroaster says | 
in effect, ‘‘You are living in a fighting 
world ; therefore put on the warlike 
spirit.’’ Jesus says, ‘‘ You are living in 
a fighting. world ; therefore put on the 
spirit of feace.’’ To Jesus it is not 
the warlike spirit that fis for war ; it is the 
rest within. The power that-overcomes 
the world, with him, is peace. His prep- | 
aration for conflict is mental calm. It | 
is by the lone hillside that he braces him- 
self for the sea. The mind that enters 
into the struggles of his kingdom is the | 
mind at leisure from itself—undisturbed 
even by the thought of its own foes. It 
is by the still small voice that the Elijahs 
of his army conquer the thunder, the 
earthquake, and the fire. Other founders 
of religions promise peace at the end of | 
war ; the promise of Jesus is peace before 
the battle. 

Let us take one more figure of the great 
gallery. This time let it be not from the | 
East, but from the West. Let us select 
the man who beyond all others in the | 
sphere of thought has caught the spirit of | 
the Roman Empire—the Stoic, Epictetus. 
What is that spirit of the Romam Empire 
which he has incarnated? It is fortitude | 
amid life’s dangers, calmness amid life's | 
tempests, fearlessness amid life’s spectres. 
Jesus, too, has these Roman features. | 
His attitude is ever that of the man who 
walks upon the wave—who on the very 
crest of the wave has said to his own soul, | 
** Peace, be still.’’ Are, then, these two 
figures one? Has the deformed slave on | 
he banks of the Tiber reproduced the 
pourage of the Man of Sorrows on the | 




















| because he has conquered his passions ; 
| Jesus stands upon the sea by reason of a 


banks of the fordan? Is the spirit of 
the Roman. Empire identical with the 
spirit of the kingdom of God? 

Nay, it is only their features that are 
alike. Put again the question, ‘‘Why ?”" 
and you will see the difference. I do not 
say that Jesus walks upon the wave more 
firmly than Epictetus. I do not say that 
the man of the Tiber is less free from fear 
than the Man of the Jordan. But they 
are fearless for opposite reasons ; nay, is 
not their fortitude va/ued for opposite 
reasons? Epictetus stands upon the sea 


great passion of love—what we call the 
Lord's passion. Epictetus has reached 
fortitude by restraining the vital stream ; 
Jesus has reached fortitude by enlarging 
the vital stream. Epictetus has won by 
suppressing emotion ; Jesus has won by 
the emotion of a wider interest. Epic- 
tetus has seen the mountains of danger 
dwindle because he has seen the world 
itself dwindle ; to Jesus the mountains of 
danger have been dwarfed, not by the 
contraction, but by the extension, of the 
world. There are two ways in which I 
may lose my fears—by a diminution of 
interest, or by an increase of interest. I 
may pass through the furnace because I 
have ceased to feel pain, or I may pass 
through the furnace to save another from 
pain. The one is the courage of passion- 
lessness ; the other is the courage of 
pathos. The one has crucified the sense 
of danger ; the other has eclipsed it by 
the sense of a greater danger. The one 
has conquered by the contraction, the 
other by the expansion, of the heart. 

And this latter is the movement of 
Jesus. When he goes out into the storm, 
it is not because the storm to him has 
ceased to seem violent. He does not 
deem it one whit less destructive or the 
least more desirable than it was yester- 
day. He does not estimate the personal | 
danger less, but the impersonal danger 
more. He has treasures of the heart in 
the storm ; those whom he loves are in 
the wreckéd ship. It is passion, not pas- | 
sionlessness, that drives him forth into 
the blast. He, like the Stoic, can be 
dumb in the presence of calamity ; but it | 
is because he is absorbed in listening to | 
the complaints of another voice whose 
loss in the calamity outweighs his own. 





Minister’s Food 
Its Value Discovercd during Absence 
of Family 

The. Rev J. B. Ley, pastor of the first M. E. 
Church, South Tampa, Florida, had an interest- 
ing experience when his family were compelled 
to leave on account of the yellow fever. He 
says: ‘‘Last September, when we were visited 
by 2 yellow fever scare, my family left for an in- 
definite stay in the interior. I had, for about 
two years, been under considerable physical and 
mental strain, and my nervous system seemed to 
utterly give way. I had some excellent physi- 
cians, but their remedial agencies failed to 
reach the case, at best affording only temporary 
relief. 

** At the time the family left, my attention was 
called to Grape-Nuts food. Several things had | 
led me to believe that my troubles were largely 
due to improper nutrition. The absence of the 
family gave me a good opportunity to try | 





new food, for it is perfectly cooked, and there- 
fore required no work on my part. 

“So I began to make two meals a day, supper 
and breakfast, on Grape-Nuts and cream or | 
milk, and had nothing else. I confined | 
to the proper allowance, not over-eating. The! 


| improvement was marked, almost from the first, 


—my digestion was better, sleep became regular | 
and restful, and I began to gain flesh. I could 
soon do work with less fatigue and more satis- 
faction. 

“My nervous system has been wonderfully 
improved, and to-day I weigh more than I have 
ever weighed, and find my strength equal to all 
the responsibility. This is not all. On the return 
of the family Grape-Nuts became a regular 
article of food at the morning hour. The chil- 
dren ate it and improved. 

“My wife, who was nursing an infant, dis- 
covered that after she began using Grape-Nuts 
regularly, for the first time in many years, 
Nature's food supply for the baby was ade- | 
quate, without resorting to artificial subterfuges. | 
Grape-Nuts food not only carried us through 
the sickly season, but has been a Godsend to our ! 
entire family.*’ 
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S Kitchen Crockery. Gold 


Washing Powder 


that brightens your silver and cut glass will clean the 


nothing more. It never harms the article it comes in 
contact with. It simply makes it clean. For greatest 
economy buy the large pecka ge. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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Dust is a dirt destroyer, 
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POINTS ON PENCILS 
vary as much as do the pencils themselves, from 
very to bad, ou may not be able to 
put an artistic point og yorir pencil, but if you buy 


DIXGN’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


the point will last, and the pencil work smooth! 
and satisfactorily as long as the lead is exposed. 
Do not court annoyance by using the cheap pen- 
cils commonly sold, but insist on Dixon's, and 
have the best. The GRADES NEVER VARY. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s ; if not obtainable, 
mention The Sunday School Times, and send 16 
cents for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

















0% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross watering of 
industrial investments, and the shrinkage 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. here 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgayes in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. Write to 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
6 4% Bejear eens Progressive. community 


Keferences furnished. H. Extcxson, Langdon, N. 
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The Ten Command- 
ments as a Covenant 
Of Love-<wm ag 

By WH. Clay Trumbull 


[IN THIS neat little volume Dr. Trumbull 
throws a new light upon an old subject. 
Viewing the Decalogue from an Oriental 

standpoint, he clearly shows that the Ten 

Commandments are not the arbitrary de- 

crees of a stern ruler, but the simple condi- 

tions of a loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely new view 
of the subject. It will be found valuable 
to all and especially helpful to ministers, 
teachers, and Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 














The Best Line 


between 
CHICAGO, MIL; WAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 
and MINNEAPOLIS 


The Route of the PIONEER LIMITED 
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The Short Line 


between 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 


A Good Line 
between 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 





Solid trains between 
CHICAGO, MARQUETTE, HOUCHTON, 
and the Cepper Country. 
EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS 

All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and 
Canada sell tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Pau) Railway. 

For further information apply to 


Geo. H. Hearrorp, 
Gen. Pass. Agent 
Curcaco, Ii. 


W.S. Howett, 
Gen’! East. Pass. fag 
38: Broapway, N 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the prublishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement ¥ The Sundar 
School Times. 
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‘*HE HAD SMALL S«KILL 


0’ horsefiesh who bought a goose to ride on.”” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and 
labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
Practical people will find Sarouio the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it. No. 24. 





B. & B. 


Some autumn specials 


that will furnish the most interesting kind of 
evidence for every woman who believes choice 
goods, largest lines for selection, and less to 
pay, are to her advantage. 

56 inch all-wool skirting plaids—handsome 
effects —65c. 

36 inch wool plaids, specially for girls’ 
school wear, 25c. 

§6 inch double- faced cloths, plaid, check, 





double-faced clothe, $1.00 to $3.00, 

27 inch. all-weol. French tricot—solid colors 
—25 different preferable shades, 30c,—fine | 
for waists. 

New French flannels, 50c., 65c., 70c. 

Handsomely. woven 50. inch  all-wool | 
homespuns, §c.,—blue, brown, tan, and 
gray mixtures—smart fabrics for smart suits 
and skirts. 

Rich range of new novelty silks, 85¢.— 
snappy effects for waists—and elegant variety 
at $1.00, $1.25—never shown so many beauti- 
ful and exclusive silks as this Autumn, 1900. 

18,000 square feet of floor space devoted to 
retail silks, dress goods, and trimmings alone. 

Over 60 other departments all showing new 
goods. 

We're determined about making it pay you 
to buy here. 

New catalog—see that we have your name, 
address, and request for a copy. 


BOGGS & BUHL | 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, sae 


RUBBER COLLARS 


WHITE and FANC 
cleaned, r> 





Never wilt, instantly . 
odor, never turn cute ao 
by every Don't buy Celluloid called Rub- 
ber opel, . ay agents, or mai! 
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4 conte Catalogue of 150 UP-TO-DATE 
yy AND BA’ SAMPLES Exclasve territory allowed. 


Bept.@, M.@ M. MFG. CO.,~pringfield, Masse. 








Hang On 
Coffee Topers as Bad as Others 


“ A friend of our family, who lived with usa 
“short time, was a great coffee-drinker, and a 
continual sufferer with dyspepsia. He admitted 
that coffee disagreed with him, but you know 
how the coffee-drinker will hold on to his coffee, 
even if he knows it causes dyspepsia. 

“One day he said to me that Postum Food 
Coffee had been recommended, and suggested 
that he would like very much to try it. I secured 
a package, and made it strictly according to 
directions. He was delighted with the new bever- 
age, as was every one of our family. He became 
very fond of it, and in a short time his dyspepsia 
disappeared. He continued using the Postum, | 
and in about three months gained twelve pounds. 

**My husband is a practising physician, and | 





regards Postum as the healthiest of all bever-| —_ _ noe Shescestie waten se i 2A PS 
young m “ noe 
ASTMAN and women for bustnses and Ogontz School 10% Young Ladies 
secures situations. Instruc- | Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
POUSANEEPSIE ALY, {20 >¥ Mall oF io, person. | York. Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulars, 
ee Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal, 


ages. He never drinks coffee, but is very fond 
of Postum. In fact, all of our family are, and 
we never think of drinking coffee any more.* 
Mrs. Mary E. Brown; Waterford. Va 


The Sunday School ‘limes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
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A MARVELOUS OFFER 


SIX STANDARD BOOKS FOR ONLY $6.25 


former price of these great works was $27.50, and the present offer is simply a marvelous one. You a re getting for less than the former price of 


one of the books a complete religious reference library comprising works emanating from the greatest writers of the worl 


We have been publishing books for thirty-four years, are sending them all over t 
ing standard religious works at the lowest prices ever known. Every one dealing with us can rely on our guarantee an 


Former Price, $27.50 


1524 es 
9Y,x6%4x3 inches. 


753 pages 
104,x744x2 inches. 


EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF 


JESUS THE MESSIAH 


The A thorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., 
Oxo. —.0., Ph.D., Lecturer Oxford Universit ‘lwo volumes, for- 
mer price, $6.00. Royal 8vo, 1,524 pages, handsome y bound in silk cloth. 
A famous book for clergyman, student, or general reader. Its long-con- 
tinued success and the many favorable notices are sufficient evidence of 
the spopalarhy this new edition will achieve. 
i t we of Christ will prove particularly valuable 4 
every ender oe ool worker, ag the International Lessons a 
a = ife of Christ. 
Meot the Sy School Times recommends it ; “' It is positively safreching 
to ro a Sand e Spaviour which is critical in the best anu truest, sense ol 
the word, and tf Rt the vamectime,”’ 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, AND BROWN’S 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


complete d’New Testaments. ti e meg th and prectical— 


A co 
on the a and obert Jam 
I's ev. A.B. M.. St. Cuthbert’s, York ; 
and David fewa. .D., Professor of 'Thesioay, Aberdeen. 


One large super-royal octavo volume of nearly fourteen hundred pages. 
Strongly bound in cloth. Former price, $7.50. 

While this is the most practical, suggestive, scientific, and popular com- 
mentary yet published in this country, its compact form and convenient 
size, together with the immense amount of matter it contains, forming an 
encyclopaedia of Biblical knowledge, render it also at once the cheapest and 
most economical. 

Rev. John H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: “ This immense book 
deserves a place on the table of ev ery Bible student. It is the cream of the 
commentaries carefuily collected by three eminent scholars.’ 














11x8x3 Inches. oyxeynaly Inches, 


world, and have the reputation for good work, fair dealing, and for furnish- 
ad of receiving just what we advertise. 


Now Only $6.25 


oyxdigdy inches. 
CRITICAL. AND EXPOSITORY 
BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA 





Comptied and written by the Rev. A. R. Pausset, A. M.. | joint 
author of the and Brown Bible Commentary. 

it ins 750 three-column ; 600 illustrations. 

Regular price, cloth binding, . 


This great work is the result of seven years of labor by the author, con- 
tains ‘hree thousand seven hundred articles, and presents a complete- 
ness, conciseness, and thoroughness, such as to make it a perfect bible 


Cycle dia. 

Bashiorg President Ohio Wesleyan University : 
ist “most a mirable A Ds hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside ‘oe 
next six mon 


wnt: Dr. ' DeWwjtt Tate remotes ge; “Iti dp jes advance of all books in that 


THE LIFE AND "EPISTLES. OF ST. ‘PAUL. 


By the Rev. W.J. Conybeare, M. A., of Cambri ome hoes $85 mee. Ss. 
wson, D.D., of Liverpool, Former price 
Paes. 1,024 large octayo » Many fine illustrations, pissy charts, 
etc. There is no oork that will compare with this in giving a lite-like pic- 
ture of the great Apostle and the work which he did. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by Waem Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner 


of University of London. Pormer price, $4.50. 
Contains 1,024 large octavo pages, printed on excellent paper, finely iJlus- 
trated, and handsomely and strong ex pousd in cloth. Contains every name 
anything can be said. ‘This is un- 


in the Bible and Apoc 7 of whi 
doubtedly the best work of its kind in the English language 'for the elucida- 
tion of the scenes and facts of Scripture. 


1. Send $6.25, and we will forward the six books at once, securely boxed, you paying frei. ht or express 
HOW TO GET THE SIX charges. : 
BOOKS ALL SENT AT ONCE, 2. Send $1.00, and promise, in your letter, to pay $ $1.00 a month for six months. making $7.00 as 
CHOICE OF TWO PLANS complete poyment, and we will forward the six oks at once, securely boxed, you ‘edlyink reight or 
nA express charges 
, You run no risk, as rs bw ony 4: hool ‘limes guarantees our commercial Credit, and we guarantee safe delivery oi every box of books, 
»y freight or express, and also that t 


Take Notice only the return freight or express charges. 


¢ books will be clearly printed, strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, and just as represented in 
every particular. We will take back all books that are not satisfactory, wit 


ia ten days after examination, and will’retarn mon ey, deducting 


As to our reliability, we refer to The Sunday School Times or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


THE S. S.. SCRANTON CO., Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 











Vocalion 
Church and 


The method of tone-production is 
radically different from all others 


TON 





Chapel Organs OS taesenaed CONSTRUCTION does not signify 


increased expense, but rather reduced cost, for 


the results produced. 


MMA LTT 


Its distinctive features are : 


Price. 


the art of organ manufacture."’ 


Price, from $275 upward to $3,000. 
Send for Catalog e 





This is evidenced to a marvelous degree in the 
Vocalion, which has the characteristics of the pipe- 
organ, and is more compact in form. 

The saving in the quantity of material admits of im- 
provement in quality as well as reduction in cost. 


Tonal superiority, 

Compactness of form in proportion 
to capacity, 

Variety of registration, and 


Frederic Archer, the great organist. says: 
‘“* The Vocalion is in all respects the most perfect instru- 
ment of its kind extant. Its advent marks a new era in 


giving detailed description. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 156 Pifth Ave., New York 


RALST 





The embodiment of comfort 
The height of good taste. 
Q The best of materials. 


Write for handsome free cata ogue 
You can get a good fit by mail. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 


CAMPELLO, MASS. 








Men AND ne Wewnes HEALTH 
gets ees 


Anatomica! lasts, scientific hygienic construction. 
































For full infor- 
mation, address address 


C. C. GAINFS, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N. Y_ | 





SEND TO 


Ogontz School P. O., Pa, | leachers Wanted $7 fic? fest, 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted. the 
vublishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 24 < J 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York. 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
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